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Gheology and Che Missions 


Since the end of the war, the famished condition of millions of 
people in Europe and Asia has caused very grave alarm. Our Holy 
Father, the Pope, and the UNRRA organisation, as well as individual 
British and American officials, have appealed to the more favoured 
countries for assistance, and nut in vain. Relief ships have been 
rushed to the stricken areas, and generous contributions of money, food 
and clothing are being made. Charity and political expediency have 
combined to effect, however inadequately, corporal works of mercy on 
a scale hitherto unknown. 

But many more millions of our fellow-men are in far greater peril, 
and the fact that their plight is not new only makes it all the more de- 
plorable. From the first Pentecost until now, the great majority of 
mankind have lived and died without knowing their Saviour or the 
conditions of their eternal salvation. No need is more pitiable than 
that of the heathen populations. Christ declared that a distinguishing 
mark of His kingdom was the preaching of the Gospel to the needy: 
“the poor have the Gospel preached to them”. Thank God, that mark 
of His Church, evangelisation, has always been verified to some extent, 
and to-day mission-zeal is probably greater than ever since the age of 
the Apostles. When, however, we examine the statistics of religions, 
or look at a map of the world indicating them, we cannot but be 
appalled at the preponderance of paganism. In most of his domains 
“the prince of this world” still holds sway, and infidelity, like a mon- 
strous incubus, debauches prostrate humanity. 


Four continents have been stirred up by a war of unprecedented 
magnitude; ways of life have been changed; old ideologies overthrown. 
This is particularly true of Japan, China, India, Burma, Indonesia, and 
the numerous islands of the Pacific. These are the principal mission- 
fields of the world, together with Africa. ‘Though in many ways dis 
quieting and unpromising, the conditions of the post-war era in these 
countries may offer the opportunity which the Church has awaited for 
centuries. Perhaps a great door is opening. 

For us in Australia, this possibility must have special interest. 
The teeming inhabitants of those regions are our neighbours, or almost 
so; and their relative proximity will gradually become better appreci- 
ated now that many Australian servicemen have returned from them. 
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The war has demonstrated the great importance of our island-continent 
in Western Pacific strategy. Its geographical position made it indis- 
pensable as the springboard of the Allied counter-offensive; and when 
headquarters were moved farther north this country remained a valu- 
able supply-base. The strategical position is not our business, but the 
missionary possibilities are; and the same physical advantages as w® 
had in military operations are also available for missionary enterprise. 
Australia seems to be indicated by Providence as the natural pivot of 
missionary activities on a vast scale. Qui potest capere, capiat. 


The foregoing remarks are intended to introduce a criticism of 
some loose thought, involving theology and tending to minimize the 
necessity for missions. It has been stated that we need have no anxiety 
about the countless pagans who go into eternity unchristianized, be- 
cause God has provided them with means of salvation unknown to us. 
The gist of our answer to this will be that theology offers no warrant 
whatever for such an assumption. 


Not a few authors have minimized the conditions of salvation in 
order to vindicate more easily God’s will to save all men. Some of 
their speculations have certainly gone too far. Soto, for example, in 
1547 published a theory that merely natural knowledge about God was 
sufficient for salvation, but two years later he withdrew it on being 
convinced of its untenability. To other theories, reference will be 
made in due course. Apologetic preoccupations are liable to distort 
theology, unless we attend more to the sources of revelation than to 
objections raised by the enemies of any revealed religion. 


In the present discussion, four fundamental principles, all reveal- 
ed, must be kept before us. They are as follows :— 


(1) The human race is not in a purely natural state (status 
naturae purae). The destiny set before mankind from the beginning 
was and is supernatural, and the only true religion has ever been a 
revealed religion containing certain truths about God as the giver of 
supernatural salvation. Hence retribution in the next life cannot. 
under any circumstance, be merely natural reward or punishment; it is, 
on the contrary, a special institution of God: Heaven or hell. The only 
alternative to being on the Judge’s right hand is being on His left. ; 


(2) All human beings are born in a state of aversion from their 
supernatural end and under God’s displeasure: natura filii irae 
(Ephes. I, 3). 
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(3) No one can possibly be saved unless he dies vested with 
sanctifying grace. Glory is simply the complement of grace; and if 
grace is not obtained in this life it cannot be acquired in the next, 
where anything like conversion is inadmissible. 


(4) The state of grace cannot be obtained without faith in Christ, 
as St. Paul emphasizes especially in his Epistle to the Romans. 


In the light of these four principles, let us examine the infidels’ 
chances of salvation. We shall take first those who die in childhood. 
They are very numerous, owing to infanticide and natural causes; 
and together with infants in years there are classed also infants in 
mind. All these hapless creatures have only one hope of salvation, the 
sacrament of Baptism, and this they do not receive. We must, then, 
face the grim fact that they are lost. 

When mediaeval theologians developed the doctrine of a limbus 
puerorum, they did not intend to deny that its inhabitants were damned, 
and in hell. (Limbus, or limbo, means the edge, viz., of hell.) The 
Pelagian heretics had invented for unbaptized children a kind of 
natural paradise, midway between Heaven and hell; but Catholic 
theology says anathema to that. St. Thomas worked out congruous 
reasons why those who die with only original sin, though in hell, should 
not suffer from the poena sensus nor be aware of the poena damni; and 
Suarez styled this opinion “probabilior”. Some theologians preferred 
to adhere to the view of St. Augustine that unbaptized children suffer 
some affliction, though a very slight one. 

Whether they suffer or not—and the fact remains uncertain—all 
are lost to God, and that is what matters above everything else. 

Turning to the adult infidels, our first point is that adults in 
general mental development are adults in the theological sense, accord: 
ing to the common teaching. Cardinal Billot thought that pagans, 
although very wise men in other respects, might be no more than 
imfants in their consciousness of right and wrong. Adverse environ- 
ment, he thought, arrested the development of their conscience and kept 
them in the condition of irresponsible children. This theory, if true, 
would dispose of some of Voltaire’s sneers; it would assign pagans 
en masse to limbo; but it is just a conjecture, and a bold one at that. 
The inspired author of Romans 1 regarded the pagan world of his day 
as very guilty indeed, and it is hard to see how his indictment has lost 


its force nowadays. 
St. Thomas took a very different view. “When a person begins 
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to have the use of reason, he is not entirely excusable from the fault of 
venial and mortal sin; but when he begins to think, his first deliberation 
is about himself; and if he directs himself, through grace, to his 
appointed end he obtains the remission of original sin; but if he does 
not direct himself to this appointed end, insofar as he is capable of 
choosing, he sins mortally, not doing what lies in him” (S.7., I II, 89, 
6). 

In the Angelic Doctor’s opinion, therefore, all unbaptized adults 
are in mortal sin unless they have made at least an act of love of God 
above all things from a supernatural motive. The extreme difficulty 
of their doing such a thing must at once be evident to all. Further, 
supposing they have obtained justification, it must also be apparent 
how easily, in their adverse surroundings, they could lose that state and 
what difficulty they would have in recovering it, without any sacrament 
to help them. 

The fundamental requisite for justification is faith; but how can 
they know what to believe if it has not been taught to them? Faith 
cornes by hearing the Word of God. “How shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? or how shall they hear wihout a preach- 
er? and how shall they preach unless they be sent?” (Rom. X, 14-15). 

Often it is hard enough to discover amongst heathens any form of 
natural belief in the true God, although a man may gather this from 
the visible world or a similar motive; and yet such merely rational be- 
lief in God is certainly not sufficient for justification, as Pope Innocent 
XI decreed in 1679 (Denszinger, 1173). So let us not misunderstand 
the well-known words of St. Paul: “He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He is, and is a rewarder of them that seek him” (Heb. XI, 6). 
In the first place, supernatural belief is here meant, viz., belief in God 
as the author of salvation and in His supernatural providence; and in 
the second place, this statement does not profess to enumerate all the 
necessary truths, and one can scarcely maintain that St. Paul here re- 
pudiates his favourite thesis about the necessity of belief in Christ. 


This leads us to the problem, what explicit belief is necessary? 
The difficulty obviously is much greater if the object of belief is to 
include Christ explicitly. To know Christ as He is, means knowing the 
mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, Death and Resur- 
rection of our Saviour. These cardinal truths are distinctive of the 
Christian religion ; and theologians who deny the need of knowing them 
necessitate medii simply because. they cannot be known without 
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Christian instruction seem to be committing an egregious petitio 
princtpii. In any case, no one denies probable necessity, and what is 
probably necessary for salvation must in practice be treated as neces- 
sary. 

St. Thomas accepts as decisive St. Peter’s assertion in Acts IV, 12. 
“That through which man obtains blessedness, belongs to the object of 
faith strictly and per se; but the way by which men attain blessedness 
is the mystery of the Incarnation and Passion of Christ, for it is said 
in Acts 1V: ‘There is no other name under Heaven given to men 
whereby we must be saved’” (S.T., II II, 2,7). He adds, in the next 
article, that the Biessed Trinity also must be believed explicitly, for 
this mystery is inseparable from the Incarnation. (Cf. also St. John 
XIII, 14-18; XI, 25; Rom. Ill, 22; Gal. II, 16.) Our Lord sent the 
Apostles to preach and to baptize in the name of the Blessed Trinity : 
the Gospel they were to preach is based on that mystery. He added: 
“He that believeth not shall be condemned” (St. Mark XVI, 16). 

The Creeds are simply elaborations of the two basic mysteries ; and 
if we view the matter without preoccupation surely we must admit their 
necessity, once the Gospel has been promulgated. That seems to be 
the crux of this particular problem. 


We are ready to agree with those authors who contend that the 
Gospel has not yet been so promulgated as to bind all men. Jurists are 
competent to say when a human law is promulgated, and after legal 
promulgation a human legislator makes his ordinances binding, whether 
his subjects have heard of them or not. But what grounds are there, 
beyond a kind of legal fiction, for claiming that the absolute promulga- 
tion of the Gospel is accomplished? The present promulgation may be 
only relative, so as to bind only the particular peoples and individuals 
whom it has reached—though this is not the common view. In this 
hypothesis, the unevangelized heathens are not yet obliged to believe 
th two chief Christian mysteries for salvation, and to missionaries in 
every age is left the dignity of being, with the authorization of the 
Church, actual promulgators of the Gospel. But in the same hypothesis 
—which is the limit of leniency—it still remains necessary for the un- 
evangelized to believe in the true God as the author of salvation and in 
His supernatural providence, 

There is a passage in St. Thomas’s De Veritate that raises ques- 
tions into which we shall not enter. However, it does not deny that a 
preacher of the Gospel is the ordinary medium of saving the heathen. 
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It says that if there were a naturally good pagan living outside the in- 
fluence of Christianity (apparently, an exception), God would either 
teach him the necessary truths by an interior individual revelation 
(which would be contrary to His rule), or else would direct a preacher 
to him as He sent Peter to Cornelius (De Veritate, XIV, 11, ad lum). 

From the foregoing discussion an important corollary has emerg~ 
ed, that is, how very much of God’s work is our work. The same 1s 
true in the natural order. To parents He has committed the power and 
the duty of bringing into being the noblest part of his material creation, 
and on their initiative He depends, so to speak, in creating human souls. 
To the Church He has entrusted the parenthood of the “new creation”, 
the regenerating of humanity in Christ. All members of the Church, 
each according to his office and powers, share this privilege and respon- 
sibility. 

The evangelization of the human race may be summarized as 
spreading abroad the love of God, or inducing mankind to love God 
above all things in union with the love of Christ, our Head. This love 
is the fire which our Saviour came, at so much cost, to cast upon the 
earth (St. Luke, XII, 49) ; this was symbolized by the fiery tongues, 
and it is this that the Church beseeches the Holy Ghost to enkindle in 
us: “tui amoris in eis ignem accende’. By it alone are the lost re- 
created, and the face of the earth made new. In the second creation, 
as in the first, the giving of life depends on those who already live.! 


Pentecost, 1946. CORNELIUS ROBERTS. 


1]f anyone should imagine that the importance of “foreign” missions in any 
way detracts from that of the “home” missions—an absurd and mischievous 
fallacy—he has only to recall (a) how many pagans there are at home e.g., in 
Australia; (b) how many other persons are outside the one true "Church; 
(c) how many careless Catholics there are in the Church; and (d) that all devout 
Catholics need constant teaching upon even the most elementary truths of faith 
The saintly Parish Priest of Ars, St. John Baptist Vianney, once said that if a 
parish were left without a priest, you would find that after not many years its 
people were ready to worship idols. Human nature is basically pagan, and a 
continual battle against its instincts is necessary not only to Christianize it. but 
also to keep it Christian, anywhere. ‘ 
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Lyndhurst and Benedictine Eduration 


As a result of Sir Richard Bourke’s liberal attitude towards the 
Catholic Church and because of Dr. Polding’s skilful handling of the 
political situation during the early years of his Episcopate, the Church 
in N.S.W. enjoyed by 1850 a position unique in the British Empire. 
In the colony more than anywhere else in the Empire was the way open 
to a great future and the time ripe for educational development. 

The need for education was obvious to Dr. Polding, whose obser- 
vations had been made on his extensive missionary journeys through- 
out the colony. Colonial society needed the leaven of education and the 
Church in N.S.W., already in a favourable position, needed a body of 
educated laymen to enable it to maintain that position and advance the 
Church’s interest in a society fast becoming hostile to the Catholic 
Church. As Dr. Polding analysed the social and political situations, 
it seemed to him that the need was urgent for Catholic men of wealth 
to provide for their sons the opportunity of inheriting the vast cultural 
riches to which as Catholics they were heirs and he hoped that, around 
such a nucleus, Catholic society might give allegiance to more spiritual 
values than those which governed contemporary society. 

Benedictine foundations in the colony seemed in grave danger of 
frustration. Doubtless he saw that a new foundation with a wider 
educational scope would serve to revivify the community; at the same 
time, the new school would answer the needs of the Catholic popula- 
tion for an institution devoted to the preparation of boys for the 
University, the Civil Service and the Church. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how far Dr. Polding was justified in 1851 in supposing such a 
demand to exist, but it can be said that the Archbishop’s foresight was 
commendable and his analysis of the political situation so justified by 
later events that it can only be regretted that so many of the wealthy 
Catholics turned deaf ears to his constant assertion that the Church and 
society needed educated laymen. 

As witness to Dr. Polding’s belief in the efficacy of higher educa 
tion as a social stimulant and of the need for such a force in N.S.W. 
society, Lyndhurst was established. 

During the latter part of 1851 Dr. Polding was active in negotia- 
tions, and rumours of the new foundation spread amongst the commun- 
ity at St. Mary’s. The Monastic Journal recorded an air of expectation.’ 
The ‘expectations of the brethren’ had ‘been raised by the reason of 


1Journal of St. Mary’s Monastery. 27.11.51. 
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some expressions dropped by one of the superiors relative to the pur- 
chase of the new house for the reception of the community’. In 
November the writer told of the purchase by the Archbishop and the 
surveying of ‘an estate at Glebe, the Lyndhurst Estate, late Protestant 
College’. 

This estate was part of the Church and School’s lands granted to 
the Church of England by Governor Philip, August 20th, 1789.2 
Though the Rev. R. Johnston virtually resigned them, the 400 acres 
remained church property until 1828, when the area was subdivided and 
sold by auction sale. Portions 6 and 7 were sold to Charles Cowper—- 
25 acres at £12/15/- per acre—and to T. C. Harrington—18 acres at 
£13 per acre: 

Twenty-one years were allowed to conclude payment for these 
allotments which, as shown by Mr. J. F. Campbell in his work for the 
Royal Australian Historical Society, lay between Glebe Road and the 
swampy foreshores of Blackwattle Bay. As early as 1829 reshuffling 
began and there was to be frequent later subdivisions so that by 1848 
the area contained 264 houses and a population of 1055. In one re- 
shuffle an estate was acquired by Dr. James Bowman, the son-in-law 
of John Macarthur and the principal Medical Officer of the colony. 
A writer in the Sydney Echo, June 26th, 1890, declared that Dr. 
Bowman purchased his section in 1829, but there is no evidence of this 
in the documents of the period. A survey of the Directories of the 
period shows that Dr. Bowman moved into his estate in 1836, and it 
seems valid to deduce that it was purchased after April, 1836, when 
Dr. Bowman had been unexpectedly superseded at Sydney Hospital by 
the co-ordination of the military and civil medical establishments of 
the colony. The name Lyndhurst first appeared in 1836 and seems 
clear that Dr. Bowman bestowed it. 

Details of the area of the original Lyndhurst estate are not now 
definitely known, but it apparently comprised the whole of Cowper's 
25 acres and the greater part of Harrington’s 18 acres, the Mansion be- 
ing on the S.E. side of the boundary between the sections. Probably 
the Mansion was constructed by Dr. Bowman’s assigned labourers who 
were driven by harsh treatment to beautify the estate. 

Dr. Bowman’s tenure was apparently short. Just when the estate 
was sold it is not now clear, but the absence of mention of Dr. Bowman 
in newspapers after 1844 points to his death late in that year or early 
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298-306. 
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in 1845, and it is probable that the Bowmans left residence at Lynd- 
hurst soon after. By 1851 the estate had been subdivided and sold to 
Messrs. Morehead, Young and J. Terry Hughes, and in 1846 portion 
of the estate and the Mansion was rented by the Church of England 
for temporary use as a College for training applicants for the ministry. 


The Sydney Morning Herald, 22nd Dec., 1846, reported the open- 
ing ceremony at which His Excellency the Governor and Lady Mary 
Fitzroy were present on Dec. 16th, 1846, and at which Dr. Broughton 
expressed his fears that, without an institution such as he proposed to 
make Lyndhurst, he ‘could not help thinking, learning would be ban- 
ished and letters cashiered’. Dr. Broughton also spoke of the lack of 
support for the project save on the part of Mr. Thomas Moore, who 
bequeathed ‘his own residence and a small heritage for the purpose of 
a College’. In spite of the humble beginnings being made Dr. Brough 
ton had high hopes and declared ‘In this dwelling, rented indeed, and 
of small dimensions,....adapted for the present to our limited means, 
you may see the germ of a future university’. Then the Bishop ex- 
pressed ideals very similar to those of his Catholic successors at Lynd 
hurst for he hoped that the College would not provide for theological 
students only, but would be an establishment in which ‘were reconciled 
the ecclesiastical interest and the welfare of civil society’, for Dr. 
Broughton realised, as did Dr. Polding, ‘that the most precious hopes 
of this rising nation’ were ‘dependent on a College’ which placed ‘with- 
in reach the liberal arts, together with good sound learning and the 
lessons of truth’. 

As the Anglican College of St. James, Lyndhurst was under the 
direction of the Rev. Robert Allwood, who included on his staff the 
Rey. R. K. Sconce, B.A. (Oxon). It is interesting to note Mr. 
Sconce’s presence at Lyndhurst. He became a Catholic in 1848, the 
same year as did the Rev. T. Makinson, B.A. (Cantab), of St. And- 
rew’s Cathedral, who played an important part in the early history of 
Lyndhurst as a Catholic College, and it is possible that when the Angli- 
cans left Lyndhurst it was either Mr. Sconce or Mr. Makinson who 
drew Dr. Polding’s attention to the property as a suitable one for a 
Catholic College. 

It is not known when the Anglicans left Lyndhurst, but the entry 
in St. Mary’s Monastic Journal leads to the conclusion that the Angli: 
cans were the immediate predecessors of the Benedictines. Neither 


3Dr. Broughton reported S.M.H., 22.12.46. 
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the Journal nor Dr. Davis’s letter to Father Heptonstall, the Provincial 
of the Benedictines of the Southern Province of Canterbury, indicates 
from whom Dr. Polding purchased Lyndhurst. From the Journal is 
learnt that the ‘portion purchased comprised 20 acres with a magnifi- 
cent House’. For this estate, Dr. Davis told Father Hepstonstall* ‘a 
little more than £4,000’ was paid, £2,000 of which, according to Mr. 
Holroyd, speaking in the Legislative Assembly, was contributed from 
the School Fund held by the Government but due to the Church for 
educational purpose.* 

Evidently the purchase was a very sound one, for land values were 
rising rapidly, and in February, 1853, Dr. Davis was confident that the 
property, if sold, would have brought £10,000—£12,000. The value 
of the property was later increased by additions through Government 
grant and by the reclamation of 2 acres, 1 rood, 10 perches from Black- 
wattle Bay. A Lands Dept. map dated 1862 gives the area of the estate 
as 50 acres, but a later, though possibly less authenticated, map shows 
the area to be of 41 acres and to lie between Denham St. (now St. 
John’s Rd.), Kennedy St. (Pyrmont Bridge Rd.), Glebe Rd., and 
Blackwattle Bay. 

Thus situated beyond the western boundaries of the city, Lynd- 
hurst was considered ideal for a school. The beauty and quiet of 
the 50’s did not last long. By 1866 the population of the district had 
grown to 3,712 and a 5 min. horse-bus service linked Glebe to the city. 
The area was also spoilt by the Sydney Corporation’s allowing sewer - 
age to be emptied on the mud flats of Blackwattle Bay. Later, the 
‘drainage of the blood and excrementitious matter from the slaughter 
houses into Johnston’s Bay’ gave ‘rise to pestilential odours’ and to 
‘deposits of foetid matter on the shores of the harbour exceedingly 
detrimental to the health’ of the boys.° This nuisance was not removed 
until 1876, when, following on the reclamation of Blackwattle Swamp, 
the Prefect of Studies reported on the improved health of Lyndhurst 
students. 

Lyndhurst was to see the city grow, but in the 70’s the Glebe was 
still semi-rural and bush fires in adjoining scrub provided the scholars 
with occasional thrills. The College was threatened by a bush fire in 
1872 but the combined efforts of ‘the inmates of the College and the 
firemen’ averted disaster.’ 


6Freeman’s Journal, 21.9.72. 
Tidem, 13.1.72. 
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No excitement, however, marked the second initiation of Lynd- 
hurst into the realm of education. Nine boys from different parts of 
the State attracted the attention of N.S.W. Catholics but little, and the 
blessing and opening of St. Mary’s College, Lyndhurst, by His Grace 
the Archbishop, assisted by his Coadjutor, was not reported by the 
Press of the day. 

The first boy to be enrolled was John Williamson, not 10 years of 
age, who remained more than 10 years as a student, and later became 
the first President of the Lyndhurst Union. He and his eight fellows 
were, the Archbishop hoped, the forerunners of many others, and for 
the small band Dr. Polding chose a splendid staff. There was as Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. H. Davis, whose scholarly humility, sweetness of charac- 
ter, love of youth, and experience at St. Gregory’s, Downside, made 
him an ideal choice. He brought to Lyndhurst the quiet charm and 
enthusiasm which, Dom Birt asserts, made him the object of Down- 
side’s worship. As first President, Dr. Davis exerted after Dr. Pold- 
ing paramount influence, and his educational principles are reflected in 
the first Lyndhurst Time Table. The extant copy in Brother Law- 
rence’s (Sheridan Moore’s) handwriting and addressed to Dr. Davis 
shows that at Lyndhurst great emphasis was placed on Music and 
Elocution. Dr. Davis had received his ‘training in elocution from one 
of the leading English Tragedians,® and he excelled both as a vocalist 
and an organist. The Horarium, apparently submitted by Brother 
Lawrence for Dr. Davis’s approval provided for daily half hour sing: 
ing lessons and for four half hour elocution lessons per week. Yet, 
Dr. Davis’s influence must not be overestimated, for Dr. Polding was 
the founder, and he, too, was an advocate of elocution. From his 
Christmas address to the students in 1867, it is clear that Dr. Polding 
saw training in elocution essential so that the students might face public 
speaking without confusion. For Dr. Polding, elocution was linked 
with the Benedictine system, whereby men of note were brought as 
visitors to the school, and the boys expected to converse easily with 
them. To this end the Archbishop introduced to Lyndhurst many not- 
able ecclesiastics and laymen, including the Suffragan Bishops, Father 
Tenison Woods, Sir John Young, Dr. Woolley, and other members of 
the University Senate or Professorial Staff and Sir Charles Nicholson.? 

With careful planning by the President and under the watchful 
patronage of Dr. Polding the school at first progressed. Yet its early 


8Birt. ‘Bened. Pioneers’, Vol. ii, p. 210. 
9Mr. Justice Edmunds’ Memoirs. 
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years were so humble that it did not find a place in Moore’s Almanac 
until 1854, and little is known of the first two years. However, tiny 
scraps of evidence point to the members of the staff. A manuscript 
letter from Dr. Davis to Brother Lawrence proves that he, Sheridan 
Moore, was on the original staff. This was a noteworthy inclusion, for 
Sheridan Moore, despite his cantankerous nature and his inability to 
live in ‘the spirit of holy obedience’, was one of the best read men, the 
most prolific writers and most progressive educators in N.S.W. in the 
last part of the century. He had colour, vigour and scholarship—fac- 
tors for success in education—and part of Lyndhurst’s early progress 
was due to him, especially as he was in residence until February, 1856, 
when ‘there were great changes at Lyndhurst, both Fr. Felix Sheridan 
and Brother Lawrence being entirely freed from their onerous duties’. 
By February 25th, 1853, Dr. Davis was able to write to Father Hep- 
tonstall that “Our College at Lyndhurst is going very flourishingly”.1° 
In 1853 the College resumed with 35 students and only accommodation 
prevented the enrolment from being doubled. There were in residence 
two priests and two deacons, and in addition Dr. Davis visited the 
school on two or three days each week. Dr. Davis did not tell his cor- 
respondent of the part he played in instruction, but in view of his in- 
terest in Music and Elocution it is possible that these were his subjects. 
Certainly their position late in the afternoon on the Time Table makes 
it possible that he gave some lesson at least. Other non-resident pro- 
fessors were two religious (unnamed by Dr. Davis) and Mr. Makin- 
son, and with such a staff Lyndhurst soon established a scholarly tradi- 
tion which was generally recognised throughout the colony. 

Eight teachers seem more than ample for thirty-five pupils, but 
Dr. Davis saw need for ‘two or three more’ to give that individual 
attention which marked Lyndhurst education and possibly accounted 
for its outstanding success. 

An even greater need, however, was for bigger buildings. A re- 
ligious staff could always be relied on to exercise a little more devotion 
and self-denial, but the old Mansion could not hold another boy. 

In a letter to Father Heptonstall, Dr. Davis told of a wing to be 
built in 1853 and to cost £6,000.11_ Such a wing must have been quite 
large, as there was excellent stone on the estate and Subiaco—both ‘ex- 
cellent clay for bricks’ and ‘an inexhaustible bed of shells’ from which 
lime could be obtained. Dr. Davis estimated that these happy pos- 


10‘Benedictine Pioneers’, p. 198. 
Ilidem, p. 210. 
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sessions, coupled with the easy water transport between the two houses 
reduced costs to one third. Therefore, a truer estimate of the proposed 
additions would have been near a cost of £1,800. These additions, 
completed in late 1854 or early 1855, allowed the monks to make provi. 
sion for a large accession of pupils. 

Probably at this time Lyndhurst took on the general appearance as 
remembered by the Hon. Jj. Lane Mullins. Apparently the origina! 
mansion was used as the monastery proper for the Hon. J. Lane 
Mullins remembered that the ‘Benedictine community resided in a large 
and fairly commodious mansion of two stories with a large stone veran- 
dah in front and cellars below’.!2 The mansion was approached by a 
circular drive surrounding a spacious grass plot in which there was a 
huge fig-tree. ‘Well tended flower beds and handsome umbrageous 
trees flanked the drive and decorated the community grounds’ which 
sloped away to natural meadow lands. In ‘Spring all this meadow land 
lit up with the variegated blooms of ixias, spraxias and the beautiful 
coloured tints of the babiana and other spring bulbs’. These grounds 
had been laid out by Dr. Bowman, whose ‘garden was magnificent’, and 
who had treliss upon treliss of vines and acres of orchard and meadow 
land.'3 

The Mansion had a ‘wide hall with a large drawing room on one 
side and a commodious dining room on the other....On the left of the 
hall were a community dining room and spacious quarters for a 
library’, while at ‘the rear of the mansion was a large cloistered court- 
yard extending to the South. On the Western side ranged the large 
kitchen premises; beyond these were the bedrooms of the lay brothers 
....and at the end of the pile of buildings a stable with stalls. On the 
eastern side of the courtyard were the housekeeper’s office, the school 
refectory, the college chapel’, and between the housekeeper’s office and 
the refectory was a domed passage in which hung the school bell. 

The school proper consisted of a two storey building, the ground 
floor of which was made up of three class rooms and a large study with 
a stage at one end. The whole of the upper floor was given over to a 
dormitory divided into cubicles by curtains. This wing ‘ran out in an 
easterly direction at right angles to the refectory and chapel. A cover. 
ed stone verandah which all the class rooms and study gave on pro- 
tected the northern side of this part of the school and extended from 
the most easterly class room to the chapel and refectory to which access 


12Hon. J. Lane Mullins, Manly, Oct. 1933. 
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was gained by a few steps. Of the classrooms the most easterly, the 
home of the highest class, was furnished as a museum’. In glass cases 
was a collection of coins, medals, carvings, curios and shells, and the 
walls were lined with weapons and curios gleaned from the craftsmen 
of the aborigines and South Sea Islanders. 

Naturally, the Chapel, handsomely decorated in the Puginesque 
style with religious paintings and statues and Gothic lettering in rich 
colours, was the most beautiful room in the College. Here beat the 
heart of Lyndhurst, especially after the transfer to Lyndhurst of the 
Novitiate in 1857. In it First Communions were received, Confirma- 
tion conferred, religious vows pronounced, and on at least two occa- 
sions minor orders were conferred, the recipients being Brothers Austin 
Byrne and P. Farrell, April 5th, 1862, and Brothers Placid Quirk, 
Bonaventure Curr and Bernard Callachor, the Feast of the Assumption, 
1869, and on the feast of St. Matthew, 1875, Phillip Cassidy after 
eight years at Lyndhurst was ordained priest in the presence of his 
fellow students. 

After the chapel in importance in school life came the Library and 
the theatre. 

A fine library was but to be expected in a Benedictine school, and 
Archbishop Polding, with the co-operation of Bishops Ullathorne and 
Davis, gathered together from generous Benedictine foundations abroad 
a remarkable and very valuable Library. The Lyndhurst Library in- 
cluded ‘a Universal History printed in Venice in 1483... .Savonarola’s 
sermons printed at Venice in the glorious days of Lorenzo de Medici; 
Petrarch’s works printed at Venice in the last year of the reign of 
Henry VIII; the Rule of St. Benedict issued from the press in Venice 
before the Spanish Armada had come into history. There were Bibles 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
printed some in Antwerp, some in Salamanca; Missals of the Sixteenth 
Century; the Scriptures in French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Coptic and 
many other tongues, Volumes on Astronomy, Mathematics, Euclid, the 
Fathers, Architecture, Medieval Churches, Theology, Sermons, Com- 
mentaries, History, Japanese and Chinese Works, and even a Burmese 
book written on reeds were to be found in the drawers and cabinets, 
which contained also illuminated manuscripts of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries.!4 

The study-theatre was the centre of the dramatic life of Lyndhurst. 
Fine dramatic performances became part of the Lyndhurst tradition, 
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and the reviews, even when allowance had been made for the extrava- 
gance of Victorian journalism, point to excellencies not usually found 
in schoolboy productions. To us, accustomed to less kind critics, there 
is something ludicrous in the enthusiasm of such reviewers as he who 
found ‘Egan’s majestic impersonation of Brutus... .perfect’ and that 
‘In Mark Antony Keane was truly admirable; the address over the 
corpse of Caesar was thrillingly delivered and the character throughout 
....Sustained with incomparable skill’.5 Yet the whole tone of this 
and other similar reviews is sincere and, therefore, the high standard 
must be taken as proved. 


When in N.S.W. education was, in the main, considered as a thing 
of utility in gaining commercial advancement, Dr. Davis and the Bene- 
dictines showed education to be a thing of the spirit, and they dared 
through the drama to lift boys’ minds and hearts to higher cultural 
levels, obtaining considerable success with rather crude material. 
Through the drama were linked Literature, History, and Elocution, so 
thoroughly taught that in 1854 a special text-book therein was prepared 
for Lyndhurst students. 


To-day educationists are stressing speech training and every en- 
couragement and assistance is given schools in establishing a play day 
tradition. It is interesting, then, to learn that these principles were 
fully appreciated by the Benedictines in their half-yearly play days 
almost one hundred years ago It is interesting also to note the reports 
constantly stress that ‘the play was entirely got up by the students dur- 
ing leisure hours, the authorities never allowing the preparation for the 
play to interfere’ with the boys’ studies. The amount of preparation 
was considerable and all boys were encouraged to participate in the 
production. Therefore, as the enrolment increased so did the number 
of plays and actors. By 1876 the programme had so lengthened as to 
include Sc. I. from ‘Henry V’, an Act from ‘King John’, an Act 
from ‘Julius Caesar’, the long trial scene from ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’, Sheridan’s ‘The Critics’, and a burlesque operetta ‘Bombasto 
Furioso’—the latter being a Lyndhurst favourite. 

In addition to the purely dramatic problems Lyndhurst students 
were encouraged to consider technical problems relating to scenery, etc. 
Some of the scenic effects produced in the Art classrooms were appar~ 
ently very fine, and in attaining correctness and grandeur of costume 
the students were given very practical assistance by their masters’ good 
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taste and munificence. These productions proved such a drain on the 
early finances that in 1854 it was rumoured that the cost of the July 
performance made a Xmas production unlikely. At this time Father 
Felix Sheridan was on the staff and, since Dr. Polding later complained 
in a letter to Dr. Gregory of Father Sheridan’s extravagance as Presi- 
dent of Lyndhurst, it may be that as Vice President in 1854 he was 
responsible in a large degree for the extravagant dramatic productions. 

But no matter who was responsible, the problem of financing the 
Academic Theatre was a real one, and at the request of Lyndhurst sup- 
porters, Mr. J. E. Tucker, Secretary to the Archbishop, was authorised 
to open a Theatrical Fund. This, together with the eulogistic reports 
of performance, drew on Lyndhurst much criticism. The school 
found a champion in the editor of the Freeman’s Journal, who wrote 
‘the eminently intellectual nature of these amusements has been seri- 
ously misconceived. Some well intentioned person who are not always 
aware of the universality of the production of dramatic pieces in the 
Catholic Colleges of England and France have entertained and, we be- 
lieve, in some cases expressed a groundless alarm at the frequent dra- 
matic performances at Lyndhurst’.!© By some it was feared that ‘the 
ephemeral blaze of the drama’ would blind to the purpose of practical 
life, and that religious education would be made to play second fiddle to 
more worldly training. 

In reply to such fears the editor argued that the discipline of pre- 
paration and the stern criticism of the Professor of Elocution more 
than offset the harmful effects of public praise. He considered that at 
Lyndhurst the place of the drama in the school curriculum was cor- 
rectly assessed, and that boys and masters had ‘in reality a far higher 
motive than mere entertainment’ or ‘the pursuit of vain glorious 
applause’. The Professors strove to teach the boys ‘to speak their dear 
mother tongue with all the purity and clearness and solidity that belong 
to it and at the same time’ to fill their minds with ‘the ennobling 
thoughts and words of the great masters of the English language’. In 
the attainment of this goal they appreciated the contribution made by 
the dramatic productions which they sponsored. Actually the method 
of preparation and the correlation of activities therein show that, sub- 
consciously at least, the Benedictines appreciated the educational value 
of pupil activity involving the exercise of initiative in solving practical 
problems, of sustained effort and self-discipline. Such activity, mod- 
ern educational theorists find, can most effectively be gained by dra- 
matic productions in which many participate as actors, producers and 
scene and costume designers. At Lyndhurst all were encouraged thus 
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to participate. Consequently Anti-Dramaticus’s!”? fears that dramatic 
performances might make the Lyndhurst boy ‘useless to himself’ and 
‘society’ were groundless, and Foyran of Green Lodge, writing to 
Freeman's Journal in September, 1854,!8 argued this on the ground 
of principle. From precedent he justified the Lyndhurst practice as 
being in line with the tradition of Catholic Colleges abroad, and he 
destroyed much of his opponent’s argument as being based on the 
faulty premise that Lyndhurst was an ecclesiastical college. 

This Press controversy certainly drew attention to the Lyndhurst 
performances and to the need for a fund to cover overhead expenses 
and to provide a theatre proper. The controversy, however, did not 
touch the pockets of the Lyndhurst supporters, and the subscription list 
authorised in July, 1854, languished in January, 1855, by which time ten 
subscribers from places as far afield as Melbourne had donated 
£20/1/-.19 

In the face of criticism the performances were continued, the active 
interest of W. B. Dalley and Dr. Badham in writing prologues and 
epilogues helped to maintain high standards, as also did the patronage 
of discriminating audiences such as that of 1860, which included Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Sir John and Lady Dickenson, Judge and Mrs. 
Miiford, and the Spanish, Belgian and Dutch consuls. 

As the years passed these occasions lost their purely dramatic 
nature and reflected all the wider non-academic life of the school. By 
1868 the programme was beginning at ten o'clock in the morning and 
continuing throughout the day. The opening item became established 
as a display of drill and fencing, under the instructions of a succession 
of Sergeant-Majors engaged as drill-masters, although the monks 
would not countenance the formation of a school cadet corps of the type 
becoming fashionable in the seventies. Later, Music Masters, of 
whom Lyndhurst had three for singing, violin and piano, presented 
their best pupils, whilst in 1872, after the musical items, ‘drawings 
executed by the students during the year were handed round’, many of 
these ‘on toned paper’ possessing ‘great merit’.?° 

Lyndhurst was meant to provide lay leaders for the Church in 
N.S.W., and in their training the Benedictines, old in educational ex- 
perience, realised the value of Music, Art and Literature to offset the 


danger of higher education becoming cold and formal. 
(To be continued. ) M. FORSTER. 
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Che Hine Pre-Marriage Justructions 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


The following article owes its inspiration to discussions with other priests of 
the Archdiocese of Sydney concerning the topic with which it deals. 

Many have made the suggestion that a set of five instructions should be 
drawn up, in accordance with the mind of the Fourth Plenary Council, covering 
the necessary matter to be put before non-Catholics who contemplate a mixed 
marriage with a Catholic. : 

With the approval and encouragement of His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, I have recently compiled such a booklet as a basis for the 
instructions, allowance being made for possible abbreviation or amplification to 
meet the needs of each case as circumstances may require. : 

The booklet itself, however, could not include the general question of 
approach to the subject and as that also is a problem, I have ventured to offer 
these few thoughts to the readers of the A.C.R., if only as a stimulus to further 
and wiser reflections of their own. 


A DIFFICULT DUTY. 


A duty which probably ranks amongst the most difficult and dis- 
tasteful to be undertaken by a priest is that of giving the five pre-mar- 
riage instructions to a non-Catholic who wishes to marry a Catholic, 
but who has no desire whatever to become a Catholic himself. 

It is a difficult duty, for very often the non-Catholic in question is 
not only unwilling to try to appreciate the explanations we must put be- 
fore him, he is simply incapable of doing so. 

And it is distasteful, for it is never very pleasant to instruct one 
who just endures the ordeal of his interviews with us, if he does not 
manifest a smouldering hostility. . 

Yet it is a duty. in dealing with mixed marriages, the Fourth 
Plenary Council decrees, in no. 454: 

“If, to avoid greater evils, a dispensation is given, the Council 
prescribes, in order that the non-Catholic may be instructed in 
the truth of the Catholic religion, and that he may prove his good 
faith, that at least five instructions be given beforehand about 
Catholic doctrine in general, and particularly concerning the 
unity and indissolubility of the Sacrament of Matrimony; and 
of those things mentioned in no. 443”. 

The decree to which reference is here made runs as follows: 

“443. Particularly in the instruction for those about to be 
married, according to the rule of Can. 1033, let priests urge the 
parties to have nothing to do with the disgraceful sin of modern 
times, the prevention of conception; and, if the case warrants 
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it, warn them that those guilty of the crime of abortion incur 
excommunication reserved to the Ordinary”. 
Finally, the importance attached by the Council to these laws is 
evident from no. 456, which declares: 
“From these preparatory instructions no parish priest can ever 
dispense without the express permission of the Ordinary of the 
place; a permission rarely to be granted”. 


THE NON-CATHOLIC OUTLOOK. 


Such being the duty, the problem arises as to how it can best be 
fulfilled. And here, surely, it is of the first importance that we take 
into consideration the mentality of those to be instructed. 

Restricting ourselves to the more usual case, the man wishes to 
marry a Catholic girl.He does not desire to come a Catholic. He loves 
the girl enough to be willing to put up with the necessary instructions, 
his further dispositions being unpredictable. 

There are some who come with minds full of ill-concealed preju- 
dice and bitterness. [I remember one whose first words after he had 
been invited to take a seat were: “I hate you people!”, words said with 
an astonishing depth of feeling. Others have more self-possession, but 
begin with arrogance and defiance. Yet others are timid and nervous. 
A few, very few, come prepared to be really interested. But all these 
are exceptional cases. The majority come with a kind of stoic indif- 
ference to what we have to say, but try to be polite for the sake of the 
girl, and of their own dignity. They haven’t the slightest idea of the 
sacred character of the priest, but are willing to take him at face value, 
and hear “what the man has to say”. 

Now good can be done with all these types if we meet them, what- 
ever their dispositions, with sympathy born of an understanding of 
their position. And this means remembering that, if we think the 
task of instructing them difficult and distasteful, they find it far more 
difficult and distasteful to approach us for the purpose. 

In the first place, such non-Catholics come in deference to a law 
of a Church whose religious authority they do not acknowledge. We 
should appreciate that fact, and tell them so. 

In the second place, the agreement to visit a priest for the neces- 
sary instructions often costs such non-Catholics far more than we can 
well imagine. A slight idea of what it means to them might be gained 
by thinking of the average Catholic’s reluctance to call on a Protestant 
clergyman for a personal interview in his private study in a rectory or 
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manse. I say that even this would give but a slight idea, for the mind 
of a Catholic has not been poisoned against Protestant clergymen as 
the minds of Protestants have been poisoned against Catholic priests, 
if only unconsciously, by the constant slandering of the Church relig+- 
ously and politically both in print, and in conversation amongst their 
associates and friends. 

The non-Catholic’s decision to visit a priest, therefore, cannot 
have been an easy one; and it can quite well have been an almost heroic 
choice to do something intensely disliked. 


TECHNIQUE OF APPROACH. 


If it is difficult for us to appreciate what it may have cost a non- 
Catholic, who hasn’t the slightest interest in the Catholic religion for 
its own sake, to visit us, he should at least be agreeably surprised to 
find all his latent fears unjustified. 

As first impressions are most important, he must be made to feel 
welcome from the very beginning. It may be that the priest is doing 
him the favour, but the kindly and affable priest who has learned the 
gracious art of making him feel that he is doing us the favour by com- 
ing for such instructions is half-way towards the success he desires, if 
not towards more than he hoped ever to get. 


Further goodwill is gained, if the priest makes it quite clear that 
he is aware that his visitor does not wish to become a Catholic. It helps 
to put him at his ease to be told: “You will not be embarrassed by any 
request to admit as true what you do not believe to be true; and cer- 
tainly not by any request to become a Catholic. You have your own 
convictions, and we respect the right of every man to follow his own 
conscience”. 


Then it can be explained to him that, in applying for a dispensa- 
tion for a mixed marriage, the priest must give reasons why such a 
dispensation should be granted, adding, ‘““The Bishop will not hesitate 
to grant it, if I can tell him that you have gladly come, in order to 
understand the religious beliefs and obligations of the girl whom you 
desire to marry”’. 


His interest can further be stimulated by pointing out to him that. 
for its own sake, it is good to have some knowledge of the most wide- 
spread religion in the world, and of a Church which is the oldest exist- 


ing institution in Christendom. Additional knowledge is always a 
good thing to have. 
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But, still more personally, the priest can say: These instructions 
are the wisest possible preparation for your own future happiness. You 
love this girl, and you want above all else to make her happy. You 
will not be happy if you fail to do so. But it is by understanding the 
religion which means so much to her that you will be able to avoid, 
even unconsciously, wounding her feelings in matters of the highest im- 
portance to her. And you yourself will not be hurt by her fulfilment 
of religious duties in which you do not share, if you are prepared by a 
realisation of them in advance. In fact, these instructions will help 
you towards an even deeper understanding of the girl you love than that 
which you already have. Knowledge of her religion is further know- 
ledge of her; and it will be of the greatest help to you in bringing that 
happiness into her life it is your one desire to give, and which will be 
your own happiness also”. 


THROUGHOUT THE INSTRUCTIONS. 


If ever the practice of Christian virtues were needed in no ordinary 
degree, it is in this work of pre-marriage instructions to those who have 
not the slightest intention of believing what we say. Throughout the 
instructions prudence, patience, tolerance anl charity are constantly re- 
quired. Whatever the attitude of our visitor may be, we must not be 
the ones to fail in self-control. 


I remember reading the story of a salesman whom a prospective 
customer abused in every mood and tense, and who took it all without 
any signs of resentment. A friend, who overheard the interview, said 
to the salesman afterwards, ““Why did you let him get away with that? 
I wouldn’t take that from any man”. “Well”, replied the salesman, “i 
wasn’t there on by own behalf, but on business for my firm. And if 
you want to do business, the customer is always right”. 

At all times, in the teaching of religion, no matter to whom, we 
are “on business for our firm”, working for the interests of Christ. 
We cannot, of course, say that the “customer is always right” from the 
viewpoint of his religion. There can be no doctrinal compromise. But, 
if we cannot tell our visitor that he is all right as he is, we can leave 
unsaid our opinion of his own religious views, unless he asks to have 
his views discussed. He has not come in order to have his own posi- 
tion refuted, but to learn what the Catholic position is; and prudence is 
required to prevent exposition developing into controversy, which 
would defeat the object of the interviews. 
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That patience is required needs scarcely to be said. Things quite 
clear to us will not be clear to others who lack the gift of Faith. They 
would have to be Catholics to see things as we see them, and the suppo- 
sition is that they are neither Catholics, nor wish to be Catholics. Any 
signs of impatience, indignation, or contempt on our part could be dis- 
astrous; and would in any case be quite unreasonable. For it’s no use 
expecting from people what isn’t in them. 


And it would be intolerance on our part, if not bigotry itself, to 
think that the non-Catholics we instruct are not sincere and earnest in 
their beliefs, or that they are necessarily fools. Any suggestion or hint 
that we think in such a way would be a violation of charity; and one 
cannot build on the ruins of charity. 


THE SUBJECT MATIER: 


The Fourth Plenary Council declares that the five instructions 
must cover Catholic doctrine in general, and in particular the unity and 
indissolubility of marriage together with the Catholic attitude towards 
birth-control, and, where necessary, abortion. 


In but five instructions, it goes without saying, only a limited 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine in general can be given; nor will there 
be time for proofs. At most a reference to Sacred Scripture, or a hint 
at the reasons for the Catholic teaching, can be given here or there. 


But at least clear ideas should be given about the basic truths 
necessary for salvation; the existence of God; that He is the Rewarder 
of good and the Punisher of evil; the Trinity; and the Incarnation. 


In addition, the Catholic Church in her exclusive claims, her 
essential doctrines, her disciplinary obligations, and her worship, should 
be explained ; the Sacrament of Matrimony receiving special treatment 
in the final interview. 


A possible course of instructions would be as follows :— 


FIRST INSTRUCTION: 
GOD. 
TRINTEY. 
RELIGION. 
RULE OF FAITH. 
SIN. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
MAN’S ETERNAL DESTINY. 


SECOND INSTRUCTION: 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
PAPAL SUPREMACY AND INFALLIBILITY. 
CATHOLIC REJECTION OF RELIGIOUS 
INDIFFERENTISM. 
NON-CATHOLIC SERVICES FORBIDDEN TO 
CATHOLICS: 


THIRD INSTRUCTION: 
COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 
(particularly stressing the First and Sixth). 


FOURTH INSTRUCTION: 
MASS AND SACRAMENTS 
(except Matrimony, and particularly stressing Baptism, 
Eucharist, and Confession). 


FIFTH INSTRUCTION: 
MATRIMONY ACCORDING TO THE FULL 
GCATHOLICAIDEAL 
(with particular reference to divorce and birth-control). 
CONDITIONS AND RESTRICTIONS AFFECTING 
MIXED MARRIAGES. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTRUCTIONS. 

It is of the utmost importance that the non-Catholic should both 
secure an adequate knowledge as far as possible of Catholic beliefs and 
practices; and that he should retain none but happy recollections of 
his visits to the priest. 


Certain it is that hurried, impatient, and inadequate fulfilment of 
this duty can have life-long repercussions. A few hasty and perfunc- 
tory talks; no effort to win a man to generous dispositions ; letting him 
go with only unpleasant memories of the first Catholic priest he ever 
met, will mean prejudices confirmed and intensified. Promises will be 
regretted and ignored. The Catholic wife, seeking peace at any price 
in the home, gradually yields to constant pressure, and drifts from the 
practice of her religion. The children grow up in indifference, marry 
outside the Church, and whole generations of people are lost to the 
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Faith. Small negligences can have widespread results, and the conse- 
quences of carelessness can spread out like ripples on a pond till they 
reach the confines of the universe. 


It may seem a thankless task to explain our religion carefully to 
one who has no intention of embracing it; and even the thought may 
come that it is a sheer waste of time—that it’s quite futile. But such 
thoughts, if they come, should be rejected at once. Much good can 
come from these interviews. Inadequate knowledge or bitter memories 
can do irreparable harm. 


The future happiness of the Catholic girl will depend to a great 
extent upon her husband’s knowledge and understanding of her relig- 
ion, and the way in which the subject was presented to him; for upon 
these will depend his spirit of tolerance. 


We may feel that a Catholic girl who contracts such a marriage 
does not deserve to find happiness in it; but that is a very short-sighted 
view, and there is an unchristian vindictiveness about it which con- 
demns it outright. It completely overlooks the rights of Christ, and 
the welfare of the girl’s own soul. 


Then, too, there is the question of the husband’s fidelity to the 
promise concerning the children, a fidelity much the more likely, the 
greater his understanding of the Catholic religion in which they are to 
be baptized and educated. 


Finally, even though there is no immediate prospect of the man’s 
conversion, his later conversion is ever possible. And careful, well- 
presented, and courteous explanations given during these preliminary 
instructions can be, in God’s providence, the awakening of an interest 
which will lead eventually to further enquiry and the gift of Faith. 


In conclusion, we may say that, if the law is a wise one, as it un- 
doubtedly is, then it is wisdom also to apply it in practice with un- 
selfish zeal and devotedness. Any self-sacrifice on our part will seem 
indeed a small price to pay, if we consider the harm that can arise 
from negligence, and the good which, with the help of God’s grace, can 
result from the conscientious fulfilment of this duty. 


L. RUMBLE, M.S.C. 


ATS IES 


Moral Cheolagy 


PARTICIPATION IN RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONS WITH 
NON-CATHOLICS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. Would you kindly discuss in the 4.C.R. the conditions under 
which a Catholic may be permitted to take part in a United Religious 
Service which is held on the occasion of some public celebrations ? 

2. Could a Priest ever be justified in reading the Burial Service 
over the remains of a deceased non-Catholic ? 

Rusticus. 
REPLY. 

It is generally forbidden to Catholics to attend United Religious 
Services, but in some circumstances their presence may be tolerated, 
provided the following conditions are observed:—(a) the assistance 
should be merely passive, i.e., the person must take no part in the cere- 
mony; (b) there should be no danger of scandal or perversion, and 
(c) there must be some good reason, whereby it is evident that attend- 
ance implies no approval of non-Catholic worship. Of course, it is 
supposed, since the person concerned is a Catholic, that he does not 
explicitly approve of such a religious service. 

The principles which enable us to reach these conclusions underlie 
all cases of participation in religious matters with non-Catholics, and 
thus it may be useful briefly to survey them. 

Under the New Dispensation, the office of rendering public wor- 
ship is entrusted by Christ to His Church; and it was for this reason 
that He instituted the Priesthood, which is a sharing in His own 
Priesthood, whereby He is the one Mediator between God and Man. 
Any public worship which is not performed in the name of the Church 
is unlawful, and is a form of superstition—cultus vitiosus. The fact 
that those who are engaged in this particular form of worship are in 
good faith does not alter the objective morality of the action. A per- 
son who knew it was contrary to the divine Law would be guilty of sin 
in taking a part in it which implied approval. Secondly, worship is 
usually the outward expression of religious beliefs according to the say- 
ing: Lex orandi lex credendt; and to take part in heretical worship is to 
give assent to false doctrines. Thirdly, whether we wish it or not, 
others are to some extent influenced by our actions and example. Mem- 
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bers of the true faith, who are perhaps not so well instructed, observ- 
ing the presence of their fellow Catholics at such religious ceremonies, 
are led to the conclusion that there cannot be any great difference be- 
tween various Churches. Non-catholics come to the same conclusion, 
and thus are more or less confirmed in their unfortunate errors. This 
is what we usually mean by the danger of scandal. Lastly, it is wrong 
to run the risk of the loss of our faith; and the attendance at non- 
Catholic services can often mean that this risk is incurred. For these 
reasons, then, it is, in general, forbidden by divine Law and also by the 
positive Law of the Church (Can. 1258) to be present at divine services 
conducted by non-Catholics. 


The question that concerns us here is whether the circumstances 
are ever such that the divine Law does not operate in a particular case, 
and also that the positive Ecclesiastical Law is relaxed. Theologians 
usually make the distinction between formal and material participation 
in religious matters with heretics. Formal participation is never allow- 
ed, as it is something intrinsically evil; material participation may be 
permitted, if there be sufficient reason. 


Formal participation is attendance at false worship with approval, 
explicit or implicit; material participation implies no approval of any 
kind, it is mere physical presence. A person explicitly approves of a 
non-Catholic Service if he really intends to recognise it as a legitimate 
form of giving public worship to God; and his presence with that in- 
tention is evidently sinful. Implicit approval is that contained in acts 
which could not be reasonably explained unless in the supposition that 
the person who performed them agrees also with the intellectual prin- 
ciples which underlie them. An example of explicit approval would be 
provided by a man who, to show his conviction that one religion was 
as good as another, betook himself to a Protestant Church and assisted 
as one of the congregation; while implicit approval would be contained 
in actively taking some part in the Service, or receiving the ‘sacrament’ 
from the hands of a non-Catholic minister, even though the person who 
did such things were to protest to himself that he did not believe in 
them. His outward acts belie his inward protestations, for no reason- 
able explanation can be thought of which could put another interpreta- 
tion on such actions. As we stated, formal participation in non-Catho- 
lic services can never be justified. 


Material participation which is mere physical presence, is, if con- 
sidered in itself, an indifferent act; and so becomes good or evil accord- 
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ing to the purpose for which it is done and the circumstances which 
surround it. We have already excluded any evil purpose in the mind 
of the person concerned. What is to be said of the circumstances? 
Normally, they are evil and so render even material presence at non- 
Catholic religious services unlawful: in some cases the circumstances 
may not be evil, and then such presence would not be sinful. The 
attendant circumstances to which we refer are the danger of perversion 
and of scandal. The first may not be very real in the case of many 
Catholics who are firmly convinced of the truths of their Faith; they 
may be interested enough to hear what the preacher has to say or 
curious as to how non-Catholics arrange their services, but in the long 
run there is very little risk that they will lose the Faith by attendance at 
an isolated Service. The danger of scandal will vary from place to 
place, and what may be permitted by authorities who have in mind con- 
ditions in one country, will not always be free from scandal in another. 
The risk of scandal is met if it is obvious that a Catholic attends a non- 
Catholic place of worship, not for the purpose of taking part in a re- 
ligious ceremony, but for some reason entirely different and altogether 
blameless. It must be born in mind, however, that such a reason 
should be rather serious and apparent, if it is to outweigh the obvious 
meaning that is put upon attendance at divine worship. Many of our 
actions are taken generally as done for a certain definite purpose, 
though that purpose need not necessarily be the reason why we do 
them. A man, for example, usually goes to a theatre to enjoy himself, 
though perhaps he may in some case go merely to oblige his companion, 
or maybe to write a report of the performance for the newspaper. If 
we did not know he had some other reason for attending the theatre, 
we would be justified in concluding he went for pleasure; and if the 
kind of entertainment were not in the best of taste, we could hardly be 
blamed for thinking that his moral standards were not as high as they 
might be. Likewise, a person normally attends a religious function to 
worship God according to the rites of the Church he attends, and we 
would be acting reasonably to conclude that his religious convictions 
were the same as those under whose direction the Service is held. 
Such a conclusion would not always be the correct one, as it is possible 
that he went for some entirely different reason; but he gives scandal 
unless it is rather evident that there was this reason. The usual reason 
which would justify passive (or material) attendance at non-Catholic 
Services is that of official duty or civil respect. The function itself is 
religious, but the presence of an official, not in a private capacity, is 
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generally understood to be merely a mark of civil respect, with no 
religious significance whatsoever. The Code makes provision for such 
a contingency in Can. 1258, pr. 2. “Passive or mere material 
presence (in non-Caholic religious services), for reason of civil 
office or for the purpose of showing respect may be tolerated at funer- 
als, marriages and such like solemnities of non-Catholics, for a grave 
reason—with the approval of the Bishop in case of doubt—provided 
there be no danger of perversion or scandal”. 

A united Service to which our correspondent refers is undoubtedly 
a public act of religious worship, and so attendance at it must be con- 
sidered in the same way as we consider attendance at any non-Catholic 
religious function. All formal participation is forbidden. Material 
presence for a sufficiently grave reason may be tolerated, provided the 
danger of scandal and perversion is effectively removed. As a prac- 
tical rule, we would suggest that persons, who think they are under 
some necessity to be present at these religious functions, should seek 
the advice of their Pastor, who in case of doubt would refer the matter 
to the Bishop for a decision. 

Z. Non-Catholics are not to be given Ecclesiastical Burial, for 
either they are not baptised and have no claim on the services of the 
Church, or they are notoriously members of an heretical sect and so 
are excluded by Can. 1240, n. 1. Exclusion from Ecclesiastical Burial 
also implies the denial of all public funeral offices (Can. 1241), and 
consequently the service at grave-side. The only exception would be 
the case of a Catechumen who, through no fault of his own, died before 
the reception of baptism. 

The propriety of such legislation is evident if we consider that the 
public suffrages of the Church are for the benefit of those who belong 
to her communion, for they are offered in the name of the Church, a 
visible society. Furthermore, if persons during life did not accept 
membership of the Church, is it not acting against their known 
wishes to have recited over their remains prayers which, when alive, 
they would have been unwilling to countenance? 


* x * * 
ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


A great deal has been written lately on the question of artificial 
fecundation which has been used extensively for the rapid propagation 
of animals; and it appears that there have been cases in which it has 
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met with success when applied to human beings. Would it ever be 
lawful for a married couple, who were unable to have children in the 
natural way, to have recourse to this method? 

L.B.P. 


REPLY. 


We are of opinion that artificial fecundation, understood in the 
sense that the semen taken from the male is afterwards introduced 
into the body of the female is always unlawful, when applied to the 
members of the human species. 

The reasons for this opinion will appear hereunder, but first let us 
be clear on some principles and conclusions which are beyond contro- 
versy. 

The Creator has provided that the human race should be propagat- 
ed according to a definite plan, and so He instituted the state of Matri- 
mony, wherein man and woman are joined together in a permanent and 
indissoluble union, for the purpose of procreating and educating child- 
ren. The propagation of children is procured by means of the conjugal 
act, whereby the husband and wife become “two in one flesh” and are 
a single principle whence comes a new human life. The education of 
the children is achieved by the mutual co-operation of father and 
mother in the physical and moral up-bringing of their offspring. Only 
in the married state can these two ends be successfully attained; and 
so it is contrary to the natural law to beget children, except the pair who 
do so have been joined in the bonds of legitimate wedlock; but in mar- 
riage it is lawful, and meritorious to perform those natural and vital 
acts which result in the conception and subsequent birth of another 
member of the human race. An unmarried woman, who bears children 
deprives her offspring of their natural right to the care and guidance 
of their father ; the same offence is committed by a married woman who 
conceives to a man other than her husband; and in addition, she violates 
the rights of him whom she promised fidelity on the day of her mar- 
riage. For marriage is a contract, in which the parties give and re- 
ceive the exclusive right to the use of each other for the purpose of pro- 
creation, and to allow a third party to use what has already been irre- 
vocably given to another is a violation of justice. However, it is not 
exactly this violation of justice which concerns us now, but the natural 
law which dictates that children should not be brought into the world 
except by those who have been joined in the bonds of lawful marriage. 

From what has been said, it follows that the use of any means, 
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artificial or natural, whereby a single woman would become pregnant is 
against the natural law; likewise, it is contrary to the same law for a 
married woman to have children by any means whatsoever, except to 
her lawful husband. 

Would it be lawful for a married couple, by mutual consent, to 
employ artificial means to procure what they normally would effect by 
natural carnal intercourse? If it is possible for them to copulate in the 
natural manner, we have no doubt that such artificial means as we de- 
fined above would be sinful; for they entail an interference with nature 
not justified by a proportionate cause. There are other reasons in 
addition which would forbid this practice, but we will enlarge on them 
below. 

The case proposed by our correspondent is that of a married 
couple, who find it impossible to have intercourse in the natural man- 
ner. Would it be lawful for them to have recourse to artificial insemi- 
nation? If the impossibility referred to is antecedent to the marriage 
and perpetual, then the marriage itself is invalid because of the impedi- 
ment of impotency, and so it is not lawful for them to become the par- 
ents of each other's children. The only instance, then, in which the 
question of the lawfulness of artificial fecundation can be considered, 
even as a matter of speculative debate, is when the man and woman in 
question are validly married, but for some reason subsequent to the 
marriage, it is impossible for them to render the debitum. What is to 
be said of this case? 


The doubt was proposed to the Holy Office: An adhibert possit 
artificalis foecundatio mulieris? and the answer given on 24th March, 
1897, was: Non licere. This reply was confirmed by Pope Leo XIII, 
and at first sight would seem to be an authoritative decision to our ques- 
tion. Cappello! quotes it in support of his strong contention that arti- 
ficial insemination is unlawful, leaving no doubt that he takes it to cover 
allinstances. On the other hand, Vermeersch? maintains that the reply 
of the Holy Office covers only the case where the semen is procured by 
pollution of the man. Noldin> implies the same interpretation, while 
Damen states that the Holy Office condemned the practice, taught to be 
lawful by some, whereby the semen procured by voluntary pollution 
was inserted into the vagina of the woman. It is probably enough, 


1De Matrimonio 1927. n. 382. 
2Theologia Moralis. Tom. IV., n. 58. 
3De Sexto Praecepto, n. 77. 

4Theol. Moralis, vol. II, n. 896 not. 
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then, that artificial insemination, when the semen is obtained by means 
other than pollution, is not covered by the condemnation of the Holy 
See. 

The sexual faculty was give to man for the good of the species, 
much as the digestive faculty is for the good of the individual. To 
use the generative faculty for the purpose intended by the Creator is 
lawful and also meritorious, but its frustration is sinful. The proper 
use of this faculty supposes that the semen of the man passes from his 
body, and by the same vital act is placed within the body of his lawful 
wife; it is thus they become two in one flesh. To ensure that the pro- 
creation of the species would be accomplished, notwithstanding the 
hardships and sorrows that it entails, God ordained to attach to the 
generative act a feeling of pleasure and gratification, which we call 
venereal pleasure. This pleasure naturally accompanies the act with 
which it is associated ; and if the act is lawful, so also is the enjoyment 
of the concomitant pleasure. But the enjoyment of venereal pleas. 
ure, which accompanies an act not according to the purpose of the gen- 
erative faculties, is always unlawful and gravely sinful. Thus the 
voluntary enjoyment of this pleasure is always forbidden to unmarried 
persons, since generation, or even its preparatory acts, are altogether 
forbidden to them; while married people also are not allowed according 
to the divine law to avail of this gratification in any act which would 
be contrary to the primary purpose of marriage. Such an act is volun- 
tary pollution. So all Theologians agree that the method of artificial 
insemination which would include pollution would be sinful and cover- 
ed by the reply of the Holy Office quoted above. 

But if it were possible to procure the semen virile without this 
abuse of the sexual faculty, would it be lawful for the married couple 
our correspondent has in mind to procure the blessing of children by 
artificial fecundation? Some Theologians have taught that it would 
be: Thus for instance Noldin® and Vermeersch® and some others. On 
the contrary, Cappello condemns the practice and so do many with him; 
and with this opinion we are in complete agreement for the reasons that 
follow. 

Our first argument may be styled a Scriptural one. In the Book 
of Genesis, our first parents were commanded “Increase and multiply 
and fill the earth” (Gen. 1/28) ; but the manner of fulfilling this com- 
mand was also enjoined on them “and they shall be two in one flesh” 


SLoc. cit. 
6Loc. cit. 
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(Gen. 2/24). God’s Will in this matter is manifest, not only regarding 
the substance of His precept, but also concerning the manner of its ful- 
filment; and so, those who would attempt to propagate the race by 
other means act against the wishes of the Creator. But perhaps some 
will say that when the manner of observing the precept is impossible, 
then the substance of it may still be kept and no sin committed. What- 
ever be thought of this objection, we will be content to consider the 
scriptural argument as having probability; for it is possible that a com- 
mand be given, which can be fulfilled only in one particular way, if such 
be the will of the legislator. 

Is the extraction of the semen of the man in itself an indifferent 
or an unlawful act? Some maintain that it is indifferent, for other- 
wise it could never be justified; and it is easy enough to concede that 
it would be justified, seclusa pollutione for the purpose of necessary 
medical examination. An indifferent act becomes good or evil accord- 
ing to the intention for which it is done or the circumstances which 
accompany it; and surely the procuring of offspring to a couple who 
are lawful man and wife is a most noble intention. And so, the process 
of artificial insemination in these circumstances could not be sinful. 

The extraction of the semen may be in itself an indifferent act, the 
intention or finis operantis may be good, but the circumstance which 
theologians call “quis” is not lawful, because the man has no right to 
use his semen in this way. The semen humanum is a product of the 
human body of which man has not the dominium but only the use 
according to the laws of the Creator. If a man be taken as an individ- 
ual, the semen may be considered to be in the same category as any- 
thing else naturally pertaining to the body; it may be sacrificed for the 
necessary well-being of the whole. So we conceded that for the pur- 
poses of required medical examination, it may be extracted with the 
proviso mentioned above. But as a husband or married man, the same 
man must not use the semen except according to the plan intended by 
God when He instituted the married state. Now, marriage is a contract 
which gives and receives mutual rights to acts which are in themselves 
apt to beget children; it is not a contract to beget children, for the 
actual conception is not within the sphere of voluntary acts, but depends 
on factors beyond the control of human agency. So the marriage is 
considered consummated only when the parties have had natural carnal 
intercourse. A man who is not married has no right to the use of the 
semen, though he may sacrifice it for his general physical welfare; a 
married man has the right to use it in accord with the divinely institut- 
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ed contract of marriage, that is for acts which are de se generativi, and 
for no others. The extraction of the semen is not an act de se gener- 
ativus; and so its extraction for purposes of fecundation is the use, 
beyond the limits assigned, of something over which man has only a 
limited disposal. It may be objected that the semen is used to bring 
about the primary purpose of Marriage. This may be the intention of 
the persons responsible for its extraction, and conception may be the 
actual result ; but if that be so, it is an effect per accidens and not per se. 
The extraction of the semen is an act de se tending to its destruction 
and loss of vitality; it is only accidental, and by the intervention of 
another agent, that it is preserved and introduced into the woman while 
still vital; and we fail to see how its subsequent successful use can 
justify an unlawful act which is already passed. 


This seems to us to be the chief theological argument against the 
principle of artificial fecundation. Arguments of propriety or conveni- 
ence may be adduced at length. No one can deny that the thought of 
employing these means for the propagating of the human race is repug- 
nant to our feelings and instincts of what is due to the dignity of man. 
This in itself is no slight indication of where the truth lies. 


In the preceding paragraph, we have considered the morality of 
artificial insemination with regard to the acts performed by the hus- 
band: what is to be said of the co-operation of the wife? It is obvious 
that she is under no obligation to submit to such artificial means to be- 
come pregnant. By virtue of the Marriage Contract, she is obliged to 
render the debitum conjugale, but is not bound to make herself a party 
to actions which are not included under the Marriage pact; even in the 
supposition that these are not sinful. But what is her position, should 
she be a willing party to the plans of her husband? Consistently with 
the position we adopted above, it must be held that her consent to acts 
forbidden to her husband would constitute a sin. Further, we are of 
opinion that her co-operation is intrinsically evil, and it would never be 
lawful for her to have any part in the processes of artificial insemina- 
tion. The reason is that she makes use of a creature of God, the semen 
humanum, in a manner other than that to which she is entitled, by re- 
ceiving it in a way not intended by the Creator. The same line of reas- 
oning can be applied to her use of the female generative faculty which 
in the divine plan is to be brought into operation only by those acts 
which form the matter of the Marriage Contract. Noldin, however, 
would permit the wife to submit in order to avoid really serious incon- 
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venience, because she does not co-operate actively but merely passively 
in receiving the semen of her husband.’ 


To sum up: Artificial fecundation, except when the man and 
woman concerned are lawful husband and wife, is definitely forbidden 
by the natural Law. 


Artificial fecundation, when the semen is procured from the hus- 
band by unlawful means, v.g., masturbation, coitus onanisticus, etc., 1s 
likewise against the natural Law. 


Artificial fecundation, when the semen is procured by an indiffer- 
ent act, v.g., puncture, would not be unlawful according to some theo- 
logians. According to others, it is forbidden even in this case: and 
this is the opinion to which we wholeheartedly subscribe. 


Note: Since writing the above, we have had access to some recent Medical 
Publications which treat of the question of artificial insemination. It is interest- 
ing to note that the normal procedure for obtaining the semen from the man is 
by masturbation, which all Moralists condemn, as also does the Reply of the Holy 
Office; so that for practical purposes artificial fecundation must be regarded as 
unlawful, whatever about the theoretical discussion. With regard to the method 
of obtaining the spermatozoa by puncture, it is doubtful if any authentic success- 
ful case has yet been reported, and it seems to be generally dismissed by 
the investigators as unlikely. (Cf. Article in Bulletin of New York Academy 
of Medicine, Aug., 1943, entitled The Role of Artificial Insemination in thé 
Treatment of Human Sterility, by Alan F. Guttmacher). This seems to be a 
method referred to by Vermeersch and Noldin, as not unlawful. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


SSS 
7QOp. cit, 1-°77,.c: 


Canon Dam 


MARRIAGE CASE—DECLARATION OF FREEDOM TO 
MARRY. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

A divorced non-Catholic man by name John recently called on me 
with a view to getting a declaration of freedom to marry. He had been 
married to a Catholic girl in a non-Catholic church. If his request 
was granted he intended to become a Catholic and marry a Catholic 
girl. 

I interviewed his former wife by name Mary who, contrary to 
expectation, received me kindly and I got a sworn declaration from her 
that she was baptized a Catholic, went to the public school, was not 
well-instructed in her religion, had never made her first Communion 
nor attended Mass except occasionally, had married in a non-Catholic 
church and had never made any attempt to rectify the marriage. She 
held, however, that she was a Catholic. 

Her mother assured me that both she and her husband were 
Catholics, but had grown indifferent about the practice of their religion. 
When I asked the mother if she would sign a sworn declaration to 
that effect both she and the divorced daughter became hostile and I felt 
that a diplomatic retreat was the best policy. 

This sudden change of attitude left me in mid-air. There were 
several other things that I wanted to ascertain. I was fortunate, how- 
ever, in discovering the baptismal record of the divorced girl after much 
investigation of baptismal registers. There was no marginal note in 
the register to show that either parent was a non-Catholic. I was able 
to discover in which church the parents were married. The register 
showed that they were married as Catholics, and there was further 
corroboration of their Catholicity in the fact that although their sur- 
names would give no indication of their religious allegiance both their 
mothers’ names were distinctly Irish—let us say Murphy and Carroll. 

Now the problems are: 

1. Have I sufficient evidence that the parents of the divorced girl 
are Catholics? 

2. Is the said girl a Catholic for the purposes of canonical mar- 
riage and, consequently, is her marriage in a non-Catholic Church in- 


valid ? 
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3. Supposing that one of her parents was a non-Catholic how 
would the case stand? 

4. Supposing that our Legionaries or Theresians instructing in 
the public school had prepared her for her First Communion and she 
had actually received Communion but had lapsed immediately into 1n- 
difference, how then? 


As these cases, varying in detail, are very common, would you be so 
kind as to extend yourself in the general treatment of this question and, 
for the practical guidance of priests, would you inform us what docu- 
ments are essential for the presentation of such cases. 

PERPLEXED PRIEST. 
REPLY: 


In order that John, the divorced non-Catholic, may be declared 
free to marry it must be established: 

I. that Mary, his partner in the civil marriage, was bound by the 
law of canonical form; 

II. that the marriage was contracted without their observing the 
canonical form; 

III. that the union was never convalidated according to the re- 
quirements of canon law, either by way of simple convalidation or by 
““Sanatio in radice”. 


INFORMAL PROCEDURE. 


Ordinarily, the method of procedure in these cases is quite in- 
formal. The Ordinary (or his representative) is not bound by the 
usual rules of judicial procedure. It is for him to issue directions as 
to the most suitable manner of securing the required information. Thus, 
for instance, if it is necessary to obtain statements from the parties or 
witnesses, the ordinary formalities of taking evidence are unnecessary. 
It is not even required that the statement be made on oath except inso- 
far as this is exacted by the Ordinary as a reasonable safeguard of 
truth. 

It will be observed then that neither formal judicial procedure with 
a collegiate tribunal of three judges nor informal judicial procedure as 
outlined in Canon 1990 is to be employed as a rule. It is rather in the 
nature of an investigation made along lines laid down by the Local 
Ordinary. This is an important factor in such cases as that proposed 
by our correspondent, where key witnesses refuse to provide affidavits 


or even sworn statements. It does not necessarily follow that the case 
must be dismissed. 
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The case is provided for by Article 231 of the lengthy Instruction 
governing marriage cases, issued by the S. Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments in 1936: 


“If anyone was certainly bound to the canonical form of the cele- 
bration of marriage and, nevertheless, contracted only a civil marriage, 
or was married before a non-Catholic minister. ...neither judicial for- 
malities nor the intervention of the Defender of the Bond are required 
to establish the fact that such persons are free to marry. Such cases, 
however, are to be settled by the Ordinary himself, or by the pastor after 
consultation with the Ordinary,.in the investigation preparatory to the 
celebration of marriage as indicated in Canon 1019 and subsequent 
Canons”. 

BOUND BY CANONICAL FORM. 


To demonstrate that Mary is a subject of the law of canonical 
form it must be established, 


(a) that she was baptized a Catholic, 


(b) that she was born of Catholic parents, 
or 

that, if born of non-Catholic or mixed parents she is not exempted 
from the law of canonical form in virtue of Canon 1099, 2—‘‘ab acatho- 
licis nati, etsi in Ecclesia Catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili aetate in 
haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel sine ulla religione adolever-- 
Watt srecers 

PROOF OF CATHOLIC BAPTISM. 


Catholic Baptism is ordinarily proved by reference to Church re- 
cords. However, Baptism is sometimes administered and the appro- 
priate entry is omitted or the records are subsequently lost. The de- 
claration of one witness whose word is above all suspicion suffices to 
prove that Baptism was conferred in infancy. (Can. 779, “‘si nemini 
fit praejudicium”). There may be reason to doubt a witness when a 
declaration of freedom to marry is at stake. The doubt may be resolv- 
ed by an investigation of certain relevant circumstances. Thus, for 
instance, if all the other members of the family were baptized and if 
the parents are known to have been practical Catholics, there are 
grounds for presuming that the party in question was baptized in in- 
fancy. In recent times greater attention is given to verifying Baptism 
on the occasion of First Communion and of Confirmation, so that proof 
of the reception of these sacraments provides a cumulative argument 
for the previous reception of Baptism. 
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BORN OF CATHOLIC PARENTS. 


The general principle of law is that all validly-baptized persons are 
subject to the laws of the Church unless explicitly exempted. Such an 
exemption is made in regard to the law of canonical form. As a con- 
sequence, to determine that some baptized person is a subject of that 
law, it is necessary to establish in addition that he was a child born of 
Catholic parents or alternatively, if he was born of non-Catholic or 
mixed parents, that he was not brought up from infancy (ab infantili 
aetate) in heresy, schism or without any religion. 

What is required to prove that Mary’s parents are both Catholic? 
(Query 1 of our correspondent). In the entry of her Baptism no 
mention is made of either parent being a non-Catholic. This is in- 
sufficient to put the matter beyond doubt, as it would be relatively easy 
for an omission to occur either through the priest’s inadvertence or be- 
cause wrong information was supplied by the parents. In addition, the 
Marriage Register shows that Mary’s parents were married as Catho-. 
lics. This is more convincing as it may be assumed that the priest 
assisting at their marriage required evidence of their Catholic Baptism 
and would have been quick to detect an impediment of Mixed Religion. 

However, the matter may be put beyond doubt by the cumulative 
force of various indications. Thus, in the case presented, our corres- 
pondent has observed that the mother’s name in the case of each party 
is unmistakably Irish. Furthermore he has interviewed the mother 
presonally. This is most important as a priest has the status of a 
qualified witness in regard to such a matter. From an interveiw he is 
able to judge whether Mary’s parents really have Catholic status even 
though they are neglectful of religious duties. 

Another line of enquiry might be to certify the Catholic Baptism of 
the parents—the marriage record will disclose their birthplace. Their 
pastor may be able to certify to their Catholic status as a result of his 
pastoral visitation. Similarly, statements may be obtained from reli- 
able witnesses who have known the parents as Catholics, especially 
prior to the birth of the child in question. 


CATHOLIGSTATUS: 

If either or both parents are non-Catholic then it must be demon- 
strated that Mary was not brought up from infancy in heresy or in 
schism or without any religion. (Query 3 of Perplexed Priest). 

Infancy in canonical language means up to the seventh year com- 
plete. Accordingly, Mary must have been brought up as a Catholic 
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for some period extending beyond the completion of her seventh year. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that she was being brought up as a Catho- 
lic when at the age of five her Catholic parent died. Let us suppose 
further that her upbringing had been entrusted at that stage to a Pro- 
testant institution or to non-Catholic relatives by whom she is reared as 
a Protestant. In that case she would not be bound by canonical form 
as she would have grown up in heresy “ab infantili aetate”’, i.e., from 
some stage previous to the completion of her seventh year. It is plain 
that there will be border-line cases in which it will not be clear at what 
stage a child ceased to be reared as a Catholic. 

It is yet more difficult to answer the question implied in Query 4 as 
to what amount of instruction or Catholic upbringing constitutes a per- 
son as having been “brought up as a Catholic” for purposes of this 
law. Cases must be judged individually as the many circumstances of 
family background, opportunities for religious instruction and practice, 
mental capacity of the individual must be taken into account. For 
instance in the case of one reared in the bush, distant from churches 
and ministers of religion, we should not apply exactly the same stand- 
ards as in the case of a child reared in the city with easy access to 
churches and schools. 

Speaking in the most general terms it is required that a person 
should have been objectively identified with the Church as a participant 
in her life. If he had received the Sacraments, Confession, Commun- 
ions, Confirmation, the case is beyond dispute even though subsequent 
indifference may have obliterated the memory of religious affiliation. 
Much less than this will suffice to establish Catholic status. Any iden- 
tification with the Church in her religious functions or her religious 
life, provided that a person attends as a member and not merely as a 
guest or visitor, establishes a presumption in favour of Catholic status. 
If on the other hand a person attended Mass regularly from purely 
aesthetic interests, e.g., music, or from motives of curiosity or merely to 
accompany Catholic friends, he would not acquire Catholic status. 

To elucidate this problem, it may be stressed again, the priest 
should interview the party concerned and others who are competent to 
give evidence. The sworn declaration given by Mary that she was 
brought up a Catholic is not nearly as helpful as the priest’s considered 
judgment after interviewing Mary and other members of her family. 
It is relevant to enquire what religion such a person has registered on 
occasions such as being admitted to hospital or when in the Services. 
The party should be interrogated closely as to his attendance at school 
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or at Mass as a child, his recollection of priests, teachers or catechists, 
his retention of Catholic customs, his use of religious objects such as 
sacred images or the rosary; his knowledge of religious teachings or of 
the common prayers. Such remnants of the former affiliation help to 
demonstrate that Catholic status was acquired. 

It is of interest to know which parent was the Catholic in the case 
of a mixed marriage. Was it the parent who had the major influence 
in deciding upon the upbringing of the children? Again, in the case of 
a mixed marriage, if the parents were married in the Catholic Church 
with a dispensation from Mixed Religion, it is more likely that the 
Catholic Spouse insisted on some Catholic upbringing for the offspring. 
Finally, regarding the party in question, have his own children been 
baptized as Catholics? If the reply is in the affirmative he must have 
a strong claim to Catholic status. 

* * * * 
II. MARRIAGE CONTRACTED IN VIOLATION OF 
CANONICAL FORM. 

This requirement is easily fulfilled by producing the record of the 
Marriage. The Ordinary (or his delegate) will examine the document 
in order to verify the identity of the parties and will note the place of 
celebration of the marriage. It is not superfluous to note the declara- 
tion of the non-Catholic party as to condition—bachelor, etc., or divorc- 
ed. For there is a widespread impression that if a person becomes a 
Catholic, his admission to the church is equivalent to an all-embracing 
declaration of freedom even for those bound by a previous bond. 

Along with this record documentary evidence of civil divorce 
must be supplied as the new marriage may not be permitted, for 
obvious reasons, unless the parties are civilly free to marry. Divorcees 
are sometimes in such haste to re-marry that they fail to provide for a 
lapse of fourteen days from the date of issue of the Decree Absolute. 
Marriages contracted within this period of time are invalid in civil law 
in some instances. 

* * * * 


III. CIVIL UNION NEVER CONVALIDATED. 


As the invalid marriage could have been convalidated or “rectified” 
subsequent to the civil ceremony, a searching enquiry must be made on 
this score. 

The first method of proof will be to check the marriage records in 
the parishes of residence of the parties during the period of their mar- 
riage. If separation occurred on different occasions the search should 
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be made with special diligence in the parish of residence of the Catholic 
party. The search should be for both a simple convalidation and for a 
“sanatio in radice”. 

A negative result of this search does not suffice to prove non- 
convalidation as the tendency to overlook these entries need not be 
emphasised. The enquiry should be extended to a personal interview 
with the parties and, ordinarily, sworn statements should be obtained 
from them. 

Again it should be stressed that the sworn declaration of the party 
is usually of less value as evidence than the considered judgment of the 
priest who conducts the investigation and receives the sworn declaration. 
Besides direct interrogation he should employ informal and casual 
enquiry with a view to uncovering any circumstantial evidence which 
confirms the declaration. For instance it is relevant for him to ascer- 
tain whether Catholic parties have attended Mass or frequented the 
Sacraments since their marriage, in what circumstances and on what 
occasion. The possibility of a ‘“‘sanatio” having been obtained should 
be explored as a result. He should enquire as to the likelihood of the 
Sacraments having been received, e.g., in some serious illness, when a 
hasty renewal of consent could have taken place. In the case proposed 
above, the religious indifference of the Catholic party provides strong 
corfirmation of her declaration regarding non-convalidation. 

It is relevant to investigate the religious upbringing of the child- 
ren of the marriage. Were they baptized Catholics? Baptism is often 
an occasion for the priest to broach the subject of rectifying a mar- 
riage. Besides, if the religious upbringing of the children has been 
badly neglected, the chances of convalidation are correspondingly less. 

Another useful enquiry is as to whether the non-Catholic party re- 
mained as such throughout the married life. If, for instance, John, the 
divorced husband, had become a Catholic prior to their separation it 
would be reasonable to suppose that a rectification had taken place 
then. 

Frequently it occurs that one of the parties is unavailable for an 
interview, or, at least, is unwilling to give a written or sworn state- 
ment. Some suitable substitute witness should be provided. In the 
case under consideration it would be very difficult to dispense with the 
wife’s evidence, as she was the Catholic party, and any initiative for 
rectification would surely have come from her. However, if she had 
absolutely refused to interview PERPLEXED PRIEST it is possible that the 
evidence of her mother or of some other intimate friend or relation 
could have been convincing. 
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Th motive of a party’s unwillingness or reluctance—usually antag- 
onism—is sometimes worthy of consideration. For instance, in view 
of Mary’s hostility to John, it is reasonable to suppose that deliberate 
lying would be in the sense that the marriage had been rectified—that 
is, if she is well enough instructed to understand the implications. Her 
verbal declaration that no rectification had taken place is strengthened 
by this circumstance. 

DOCUMENTS REQUIRED, 

Finally, in reply to our correspondent’s query as to what docu- 
ments should be presented for such a case we may sum up by listing the 
following: 

(1) A formal petition of the pastor to the Local Ordinary request- 
ing a declaration of freedom to marry on behalf of the petitioner, set- 
ting out briefly the facts of the case along the lines already suggested, 
and indicating what documents are appended. 

(2) Proof of Catholic Baptism—Certificate or Affidavit. 

(3) Documentary proof that the baptized Catholic was born of 
Catholic parents or, alternatively, was not reared from infancy 
in heresy or schism or without any religion. 

(4) Record of civil marriage. 

(5) Record of Decree Absolute of civil divorce. 

(6) Documentary proof of non-convalidation. 

(7) Application for dispensation from Banns or Mixed Religion, 
as required. 

(It is scarcely necessary to observe that in the case of John, the 
divorced Protestant, his proposed conversion has no bearing on the 
solution of the case. It is not an application of any privilege of the 
faith, just a simple declaration of fact, i.e., of freedom to marry.) 


THE PRIEST A QUALIFIED WITNESS. 

In conclusion, at the risk of some repetition, a word should be 
added regarding the role of the priest who receives affidavits or written 
statements for presentation as evidence. He should not merely wit- 
ness the declaration. Firstly he should satisfy himself as to the iden- 
tity of the party who testifies. Then he should form his own estimate 
of the party’s credibility and record his opinion as a guide to the 
Ordinary in judging the case. Further, he should not be satisfied with 
a bald statement of fact, but should uncover as much relevant circum- 
stantial evidence as possible. He should record what is his own con- 
viction based upon first-hand interviews. Finally, if a written state- 
ment is unobtainable or undesirable he should record a précis of his 
interview, which may suffice for a declaration. JAMES CARROLL. 
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I. REQUIEM MASSES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


There has been much discussion of late regarding the Privilege of 
the three Requiems each week. Some maintain that if the Rubrics allow 
three Requiems already, then the privilege of the three Requiems does 
not hold. Others, on the contrary, say that the three Requiems may be 
said in addition to three already permitted by the Rubrics. I would be 
grateful for a solution to the discussion. 

PAROCHUS. 
REPLY. 

This discussion is an old one, yet its solution is not so difficult, for 
we have an explicit statement on this aspect of the Privilege. Before 
answering the query it may be well to inform Parocuus that the 
three Requiems signify three Quotidiana masses, and not any other 
Requiems, as for example, the Anniversary mass, etc. Therefore it 
would be possible to celebrate Anniversary masses, etc. in addition to 
the Quotidiana masses. The privilege concerns Quotidiana masses and 
not other Requiems. 

Now to answer Parocuus’ query. The terms of the Privilege are 
stated in suchwise that the three Requiems include those already allow- 
ed by the Rubrics; here are the words as found in No. 11 faculty of the 
Formula Maior, issued on lst Jan., 1941—‘Permittendi....ter in 
hebdomada....missa privata de Requie celebrari possit....diebus 
tamen, quibus eadem missa a Rubricis permittitur, computatis”’. 

It is quite evident then, that the three Requiems are not permitted 
in addition to those allowed by the Rubrics. 


The restriction of the Requiems to be included in the masses per- 
mitted by the Rubrics is a departure from the usual ruling of the Holy 
See. The S.R.C. in two decrees (3472, 3514) stated that as a rule 
these Indults to particular countries for celebrating extra Requiems 
were to be interpreted in the sense of permitting masses in addition 
to those allowed by the Rubrics. However, the Holy See has granted 
the Privilege to Australia on other conditions. This restriction, how- 
ever, does not lessen our privileges as compared with other countries. 
Our privilege may be used on higher feasts than is usually conceded to 
other countries. For example, we here in Australia may say Requiems 
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by privilege on double-major feasts, whereas in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati (U.S.A.) Requiems by privilege are not permitted on these 
days. 
* 2 * x 
Il. FORTY HOURS PRAYER. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

i) If the Forty Hours Prayer terminates on the feast of the Holy 
Trinity, must a Commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament be made 
in the mass of the feast? 

ii) Is it permissable to celebrate marriages during the Prayer? 

iii) I have heard it stated that Sermons should not be preached 
during the Forty Hours. Is this correct? 

CAEREMONIARIUS. 
REPLY: 

i) The S.R.C. on April 27, 1927, decreed that when the Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament is forbidden (as it is on Trinity Sun- 
day) the Commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament is to be added to 
the prayer of the mass “sub unica conclusione”, and this prayer of the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be omitted on account of identity of mystery 
on feasts of the Passion, Cross, Holy Redeemer, Sacred Heart and 
Precious Blood, according to decree No. 3294, ad 4, on July 3rd, 1896. 
Even on the primary doubles of the first class of the Universal Church 
this Commemoration is to be made, provided it is not an identical mys- 
tery. Therefore, of the nine more solemn feasts of Our Lord (Nativ- 
ity, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi, Sacred Heart and Christ the King) only Corpus Christi and 
Sacred Heart are identical feasts, and on the remaining seven (includ- 
ing Trinity Sunday) the Blessed Sacrament must be commemorated, 
and under the one conclusion with the prayer of the mass if it is of an 


impeded Votive Mass, i.e., if it happens to be the first or third day of 
the Forty Hours. 


ii) It is possible to celebrate marriages during the Prayer, but only 
on this condition, viz., that the marriage be celebrated in a side Chapel 
out of view of the main Altar where exposition is taking place. 

It is strictly forbidden to celebrate any function of liturgical stand 
ing at the altar of exposition while the Forty Hours is in progress. 
Even the celebration of Mass and the administration of Holy Com- 
munion is not permitted at this altar (decrees 1421 ad 5; 3124 ad Ses 
3448 ad 1; 3558 ad 1). As recent as April 17, 1919 (D. 4353) the 
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S.R.C. re-affirmed previous decisions on this matter. 

if there is a side Chapel totally out of view of the high altar it 
would be possible, we think, to allow a marriage, but there must be no 
distractions to those in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. Should 
no such Chapel be available then definitely the marriages could not be 
celebrated. The S.R.C. decreed (D. 2621 ad 9) that if the Prayer is in 
progress on Candlemas Day, Ash Wednesday or Palm Sunday, the 
blessing of candles, etc., should take place in a side Chapel—away from 
the altar of Exposition—and the procession is omitted: if no Chapel is 
available the ceremonies are all omitted. Such a decree would bind 
marriages as far as liberty is concerned. Rather, we think, there is 
more necessity for the above ceremonies than for a marriage. The best 
advice is not to arrange any marriages during the Forty Hours Prayer. 

111) Sermons may be preached during the Prayer provided the 
Blessed Sacrament be veiled during the sermon (S.R.C. 3728 ad 2). 
The Preacher should confine his sermon to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
he will wear a white stole over his surplice (even Regulars) and will 
not use his biretta. (S.R.C. 499 ad 4; 2769 ad 2.) 

* * * * 

III. ADMINISTRATION OF HOLY COMMUNION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. Ifa Priest is to administer Holy Communion immediately 
after a Requiem Mass may he take off his black chasuble and maniple 
in the Sacristy and retaining the stole go out and administer Commun- 
ion? 

2. When is one to purify his fingers after Communion distributed 
outside of Mass? 

3. In distributing Communion is it necessary to make the sign 
of the cross with the particles before laying them on the tongues of the 
Communicants, and may the form “Corpus Domini nostri etc.’ be said 
secretly ? 

4. If Communion is administered to the Sick where there are two 
or three rooms in the one house to be visited, is it necessary to go 
through the whole ceremony saying all the prayers in each room? 

SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

1. The black stole must be removed and the Priest puts on a stole 
of the colour of the day or a white stole (S.R.C. 2740 ad 12). Bya 
decree of April 19, 1912, it was stated that on All Souls’ Day, outside 
of Mass, a white or violet stole must be worn. 
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2. According to the Rituale Romanum, Titulus IV, Caput 2, n. 6, 
the Priest purifies his fingers over the Ciborium after he has replaced 
it on the corporal at the end of Communion. He then covers the cibor- 
ium and then washes his fingers in the bowl of water—‘et subinde in 
vasa....digitos....abluit, et abstergat purificatorio: Postea reponit 
pyxidem in tabernaculo”. He therefore replaces the ciborium in the 
tabernacle “after” he has purified his fingers—not “‘before” doing so. 


3. The sign of the cross is prescribed. The Rituale Romanum, 
Tit. IV, cap 2, n. 2, says—‘“Sacerdos unicuique porrigens Sacramen- 
tum, et faciens cum eo signum crucis super pyxidem, simul dicit: 
Corpus Domini nostri, etc”. 


It is the teaching of Rubricians that the words “Corpus Domini 
nostri ete.” are to be said aloud. Moreover, the Roman Ritual pre- 
scribes the “Ecce Agnus Dei’ to be said “clara voce”. The “Domine 
non sum dignus” is also said in the same tone (see Rit. Rom.). There 
is no explicit or implicit testimony in the Roman Ritual of saying the 
“Corpus Domini nostri” in a whisper. It is presumed that the Roman 
Ritual intends the form of administration of Holy Communion to be 
said “clara voce” just as the “Ecce Agnus Dei etc.” is to be said. 


4. An Instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
Oth January, 1929, deals with this matter. It is stated that the whole 
ceremony is not required to be carried out in each room, but that cer- 
tain prayers be said in the plural number. Hence, the Priest says the 
“Pax huic domui” as the first room is entered. He then sprinkles the 
roorn saying the “asperges me etc.’’, and then says the prayer follow- 
ing the “Adjutorium nostrum etc”. The “Confiteor” is recited next 
and then the “Misereatur (in the singular) tui” is said, and the “Indul- 
gentiam etc”. After the sick person has received, the Priest purifies 
his fingers and then at once goes to the second room where (without 
sprinkling with holy water or the saying of the Confiteor) he at once 
says “Misereatur tui etc. Indulgentiam etc., Ecce Agnus Dei, etc.”, and 
says once “Domine non sum dignus”, and then “Accipe, frater, etc.” or 
“Corpus Domini nostri etc.”’. 


In the last room the “Dominus vobiscum’” is added, followed by the 
prayer “Domine sancte etc.” in the plural. The Blessing is then given 
with the Blessed Sacrament if any particle remains, otherwise the usual 
Blessing—“Benedictio Dei omnipotentis....descendat super vos.... 
etc.” (in the plural) is given. 
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IV. FLOWERS ON ALTAR. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


There seems to be an opinion amongst the clergy that flowers are 
not approved of as a decoration of the altar? Is this correct? I shall 
be grateful for a reply. 

ENQUIRER. 
REPLY 

Flowers on the altar with due regard to Liturgical requirements 
are not forbidden. Indeed they have explicitely been approved of and 
are even considered on certain occasions as the proper decorations for 
the altar. The Rubrics of the missal do not mention flowers. Indeed, 
at the end of R.G.XX the rubric says: “nothing whatever is to be plac- 
ed on the altar which does not pertain to the sacrifice of the mass, or to 
the ornamentation of the altar’. Flowers are not mentioned in R.G.XX 
as pertaining to the ornamentation of the altar. The Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum (C.E. I., xii, 12, 14) says they may be used on great 
feasts—‘‘vascula cum flosculis, frondibusque odoriferis (natural flow- 
ers) seu serico contextis (flowers made of silk) studiose ornata adhi- 
meri poterunt”’. 

The Memoriale Rituum says flowers may be used on the altar on 
Candlemas Day, Maundy Thursday, and Holy Saturday. Further- 
more, the Clementine Instruction in prohibiting various decorations for 
the altar does not mention the prohibition of flowers. 

Although flowers may be used they ought to be used with the great- 
est restraint; it should never be forgotten that they are not essential. 
and are not a permanent decoration (as is evident from the fact that 
they are not used on every day of the year—e.g., on the ferial days of 
Lent, Advent etc.). 

The correct place for the flowers is between the candlesticks—not 
on the table portion of the altar. However, during Benediction and 
Exposition there does not seem to be anything against the custom of 
placing them on the table of the altar. They may not be placed on the 
tabernacle, in front of it, or in front of the crucifix (S.R.C. 2067 ad 10; 
2613 ad 6; 2740 ad 1.). 

Though the Caeremoniale Episcoporum allows artificial flowers 
of silk (or gold, silver) it is more becoming to use natural flowers. 
After all, God created the natural flowers—why not use them, instead 
of those fashioned by men. There is always a danger that artificial 
flowers will become inferior and paltry in appearance. Nothing is too 
good for the altar. It was a becoming movement on the part of the 
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Fourth Plenary Council of Australia in decreeing that “flowers are to 
be used in decorating the altar with restraint: and, if possible, the 
flowers should be natural and fresh: Paper-flowers are never permitt- 
ed’. (Decree No. 510.) 


* * * * 
V. ORATIO AD LIBITUM—LAST GOSPEL IN VOTIVE 
MASS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


1. When the Ordo prescribes one of the Collects “ad libitum”’ is 
it necessary to say some Collect or may it be omitted if the Priest so 
desires ? 

2. Is it permitted to say a prayer in the “ad libitum” from 
amongst the “Orationes diversae pro defunctis’’? 

3. Ifa Votive Mass is said on a Saturday when the Office oe the 
day is S. Maria in Sabbato, what Last Gospel should be read? 

PERPLEXUS. 
RE RIYS 

1. The Priest must say some prayer for the “ad libitum”. The 
reason being that three Collects are prescribed in masses of simple and 
semi-double rite, and only in these masses is such a prayer as the “ad 
libitum” prescribed. 

2. Generally no. We can picture only one occasion when it 
would be permissable, namely, when there was an oratio imperata. If 
one said the oratio imperata as the fourth prayer then the third prayer 
could be taken from the Collects for the dead. In masses of the living 
a prayer for the dead must always be the second last prayer. 

3. Since the Gospel of the mass of Our Lady on Saturday (no 
matter what season of the year) is strictly proper to the mass, the last 
Gospel in question will be from the mass of Our Lady. 


* * * * 


VI. INDULGENCES. 
A decree issued by the Sacred Penitentary on July 20th, 1942 


(4.A.S. XXXIV, P. 240) made some very important changes as re- 
gards the Papal Blessing and Partial Indulgence given by Bishops, etc. 

i) The Papal Blessing may be imparted three times a year by 
Bishops. (See Canon 914). Abbots, Prelates nullius, and Vicars 
and Prefects Apostolic may impart it twice a year. 


ii) Cardinals may impart a Partial Indulgence of 300 days (See 
Canon 239, §1, n. 24). 
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ili) Archbishops may impart the Indulgence of 200 days (See 
Canon 274, n. 2). 

iv) Bishops (Residential), Abbots, Prelates nullius, and Vicars 
and Prefects Apostolic may grant the Indulgence of 100 days (See 
Canon 349, §2, n. 2). 

In accordance with this decree the article concerning ceremonies of 
a Cardinal in the last issue of the A.C.R. should be corrected so as to 
be in harmony with the new law. It was stated in that article that the 
Indulgence of the Cardinal was 200 days. That was the old law. 
Moreover, the necessary charges in the Indulgence formula on P. 218 
should be made. It will also be necessary to change the Indulgence 
formula as contained in pages 62 and 63 of the “Australian Benedic- 
tionale and Altar Manual’ (1941 edition). 


* x K * 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

I shall be very grateful for a reply in the A.C.R. to the following 
queries re Indulgences: f 

(1) In the A4.C.R. for 1934, P. 4 and P. 246, it is stated that, 
when prayers for the Sovereign Pontiff are prescribed for gaining an 
Indulgence, it suffices to say one Pater, Ave and Gloria. Since that 
time an official edition of Preces et Pia Opera (1938) states that if a 
visit to a church is prescribed it is necessary to say six Paters, Aves and 
Giorias. Am I right then in concluding that to gain, e.g., Indulgences 
numbered 254 and 547 the Pater Ave and Gloria must be recited six 
times for each one? 

(2) The faithful may gain a Plenary Indulgence each time they 
perform the Way of the Cross (No. 164 of Preces et Pia Opera). 
They may gain another Plenary if they receive Holy Communion that 
day. Does that mean that the faithful can gain two Plenary Indul- 
gences each time they make the Stations if they receive Holy Commun- 


ion the same day? 
RELIGIOUS. 


REPLY. 

1. The fact that a visit to a Church is prescribed for gaining a 
Plenary Indulgence does not “ipso facto” imply that it is necessary to 
say 6 times the Pater, Ave, and Gloria for the Pope’s Intentions. The 
paragraph in the Raccolta to which Religious refers concerns Plenary 
Indulgences which are attached to each occasion the prescribed good 
work is performed, i.e., toties quoties indulgences. If a Plenary In- 
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dulgence toties quoties can be gained for a good work which includes a 
visit to a Church (e.g., the Portiuncula Indulgence), then it is necessary 
to recite six Paters, Aves, and Glorias at each visit for the Intentions 
of the Holy Father. If the Indulgence is not a toties quoties then, 
unless explicitly stated, it is necessary and sufficient to say one Pater, 
Ave and Gloria, or any other prayer in keeping with one’s affection and 
and devotion towards the Roman Pontiff. It is to be noted that in 
private performance of the Via Crucis no prayers for the Pope’s Inten- 
tions are prescribed. 


Therefore, for Indulgences numbered 254 and 547 it is sufficient 
to say one Pater, Ave and Gloria, because it is not explicitly stated 
that the Plenary Indulgence is a “toties quoties”, even though in No. 
547 a visit to a Church is explicitly prescribed. Unless explicitly 
stated a Plenary Indulgence is presumed to be gained only once a day, 
even though the prescribed work be performed several times. (Canon 
928, §1.) 


2. Yes, two Plenary Indulgences may be gained by receiving 
Communion on a day when the Via Crucis has been made—one attached 
to the Via Crucis itself and the other in addition by receiving Commun- 
ion on that particular day. 


SN) TA 


Nutrs 


Several enquiries have recently come to hand concerning the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and it has seemed more convenient to offer 
in reply a general Note which may have the effect of satisfying more 

than one correspondent. We may safely say 
THE MYSTICAL that, in these days of Catholic Action, there 
BODY OF CHRIST. is scarcely any article of our Faith which is 

more discussed than that which affirms that 
the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. His Grace, the Co-adjutor 
Archbishop of Melbourne, in his timely Article, Obligation of Univer- 
sity Students to Catholic Action, in the April number of the Record, 
deplored inaccuracies in this matter. Such inaccuracies arise, no 
doubt, from the want of clear notions as to what the Mystical Body 
really is, and what are the conclusions which follow from its under- 
standing. That he might place this Mystery of our Religion in its 
proper perspective and explain the wonderful effects that it can pro- 
duce in the lives of the Faithful, the present Supreme Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII, gave us the Encyclical Mystici Corporis (29th June, 1943). 

We do not intend to embark on a theological discussion which will 
endeavour to sound the depth of this Mystery; but will for present con- 
tent ourselves with an easy statement of the Doctrine, which, we hope, 
may be of some use to the Clergy in general, and especially to those 
whose pastoral activities include the direction of Catholic Action 
Groups. 

Let us begin by stating explicitly what we have already rather 
plainly implied, that this Doctrine is a Mystery; a Truth made known 
to us by God, which we cannot fully understand. Next, let it be said 
that the Mystical Body of Christ is His Church, a visible society knit 
together by supernatural bonds, vivified by a supernatural Principle, 
founded by Jesus Christ for a supernatural end. It is something really 
existing, though in the supernatural and not in the natural order, just 
as the Beatific Vision is real though supernatural. The Head of the 
Mystical Body is Christ Himself; the Members are those who have 
been born again of water and the Holy Ghost in Baptism, and have not 
separated themselves by apostasy, heresy or schism, or been deprived of 
membership for some great crime. The word Mystical need not 
frighten us, for it simply means mysterious or surpassing our under 


standing. 
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The Church is a Body; it is the Body of Christ; it is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Under these three headings does Pope Pius XII treat 
this question in the Encyclical referred to above. When we speak of a 
Body in the literal sense, we mean an organic structure composed of 
various members, which exist only as parts of the whole, unified by an 
intrinsic principle for the good of the whole. Such a body each one of 
us has; and Christ, being perfect man, had a body like ours, which he 
received from the Virgin Mary His Mother, which is now at the right 
hand of the Father in Heaven and is really present in the Blessed 
Eucharist. It is evident that when we speak of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, we do not mean His physical body. 

We are also accustomed to refer in common language to a Body, 
which is a union of individuals joined or banded together for a common 
purpose under legitimate authority. Such a Body may sometimes be 
recognised in Law as capable of possessing rights and duties and is 
then known as a moral person. There is no need to labour the point 
that the word Body is used, in this instance, only by analogy. The in- 
dividuals who compose it retain their own proper existence; they are 
united only by a community of interests and means to attain their end; 
and they act together under some principle of external authority. An 
example of such a body is a Benefit Society of a Trading Company. 
The Church also answers to this description of a body, if we consider 
it exclusively as a visible society. The members are bound together for 
a common purpose, which is the salvation of their souls. In their 
striving to attain this end, all use the same means; for they are associ- 
ated in the external profession of the same faith, and in the observance 
of a moral code; they participate in the same act of worship and avail 
themselves of the same instruments of holiness; while all are united by 
the bond of subjection to common ecclesiastical authority. Should we 
wish to restrict our use of the term body to this analogous meaning of 
a moral entity, we could with justification apply to the Church the title 
Body of Christ. The reason is that the Church, considered merely as 
an external society, belongs to Christ. It was Christ who founded the 
Church; her doctrines were taught by Him; He established her hier- 
archy and instituted her sacrifice and sacraments. The Church was 
brought into being by His death on the Cross, when the Old Dispensa- 
tion was abrogated. The Apostles were sent into the world by Christ, 
and it is by His ordinance that their commission is handed on to their 
successors under the authority of His Vicar, the successor of St. Peter, 
the Rock of the Church and the Prince of the Apostles. The Church, 
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then, has every claim to be called Christ’s Church and so His Body. 
When, however, we speak of the Church as the Body of Christ, 
we mean something more profound than this, and we refer to it as the 
Mystical Body. ‘He (Christ) is the head of the body of the Church” 
(Col. 1/18), “Christ is the head of the Church” (Eph. 5/23). The 
union between head and members in the Church is something more 
than a moral union, such as exists in a natural human society. It is 
compared, as we have just seen, by the Apostle to the union between 
head and members of the human body, where the good of each member 
is for the benefit of the whole body, and likewise the suffering of one 


- member affects the whole. This union is likened by Christ Himself to 


that between the vine and its branches, or again by the Apostle to the 
union between husband and wife who become two in one flesh, produc- 
tive of life. When we call the Church the Mystical Body of Christ, we 
still use an analogy, for, as stressed above, a body in its primary sense 
is a physical body; but the analogy is closer than when we speak of a 
moral body. The Mystical Body resembles a moral body in this that 
the members do have their own proper existence, they still remain per- 
sons responsible for their actions; it is like unto a physical body, be- 
cause it is united and vivified by something intrinsic, it is organic in its 
structure; it is unlike both and surpasses anything in our experience, 
for it is not natural, but pertains to the supernatural order. 

The Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, is composed of two ele- 
ments, visible and invisible, both necessary. It is impossible to belong 
to one without also belonging to the other. Those who do not pertain 
to the visible Church, even though they be in good faith and perhaps 
actually in the state of grace, are not members of the Mystical Body. 
On the contrary, those who may be reckoned sinners retain their 
membership of the Mystical Body, for they were incorporated into it 
by Baptism and retain their membership until they cut themselves off, 
or are cut off in punishment of some great crime. They have by seri- 
ous sin lost the state of grace and the virtue of charity ; the Holy Ghost 
no longer dwells in their souls as in a temple, their good works are 
without merit unto salvation: but they are still joined to Christ by 
Faith, by Hope also, unless their sin be that of despair, and they enjoy 
the benefits of the good works and prayers of the Church, whereby they 
obtain many blessings. Though in a sense dead, they are still members 
of the Mystical Body. 

The bonds which unite the Head and Members of the Mystical 
Body are the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, and the 
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grace of God which is diffused in our hearts from the plenitude of grace 
which adorned the human soul of Christ. The vivifying principle is the 
Holy Ghost, Who has been described as the soul of the Mystical Body. 
We become members of this Body by Baptism, which is also the ex- 
ternal act of initiation into the visible Church. In Baptism we receive 
the gift of sanctifying grace, the theological virtues and the Holy Ghost 
with His gifts. We are made conformable to the image of the Son of 
God, are raised to a supernatural state, become ourselves sons of God 
by adoption, and co-heirs with Christ to the Kingdom of His Father. 
In Confirmation, we receive a more exalted position in the Mystical 
Body, being set aside to defend our Faith—ad sacra defendenda. In 
Holy Orders, men are initiated into a participation of the Priesthood of 
Christ, which enables them to perform true sacerdotal functions and to 
be the instruments of grace to others—ad sacra tradenda. These 
three sacraments make us members or special members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, and being efficacious signs, they confer on the 
soul of the recipient the graces which they signify and a right to 
the helps necessary for the particular function to which they consecrate 
us. The other Sacraments do not alter our position, so to speak, in the 
Mystical Body, but they either restore grace which has been lost by sin 
or give an increase of it. The Eucharist gives us Christ Himself under 
the sacramental species and perfects our union with Him, making it as 
close and as intimate as is possible on this earth. By uniting us to 
Jesus Christ, the Eucharist also joins us to one another, “for we being 
many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread”. (1 Cor., 
10/17). Asa sacrifice, the Eucharist is an act of corporate worship of 
God, performed by a minister of the Church and in the name of Christ, 
the great High Priest, on behalf of all. 


When we apply to ourselves the expressions of St. Paul, that we 
have put on Christ, that the Spirit of Christ dwells within us, or that 
we no longer live to ourselves but Christ lives in us, we do not mean 
that we have become so identified with Christ that we have lost our own 
personality. We do mean that by our incorporation into Christ, we 
have been raised to a higher state and have begun to live a new and 
supernatural life. We still remain responsible for our own actions, 
and for them we must render an account, to receive reward or punish- 
ments according to our merits or deserts. We have become partakers 
of the divine nature (2 Pet., 1/4), but the change wrought in us is not 
substantial; we still remain men. Sanctifying grace is added to our 
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souls in Baptism, as something accidental, like a quality: and further- 
more, we can lose it by our negligences or transgressions. 

A word of explanation as to what we mean by our being “con- 
formed” to Christ may be useful to bring this Note to a conclusion. 
The three Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and Order imprint on 
the soul a character by which we receive the seal of Christ, and are 
made to the same form, so to speak, as He is. They set us aside for 
some special function in the Mystical Body, to give worship to God, 
according to the status assigned to us. It is the proper office of a 
Priest to worship God, and ail divine worship is given through the 
mediation of Christ, the great High Priest. Thus St. Thomas teaches 
(S. Theol., p. 3; q. 63, a. 3) that by the character of these three sacra- 
ments, we are made sharers in the Priesthood of Christ. Each of these 
sacraments imprints a character of the same Priesthood, but they are 
for three distinct functions of divine worship, and are specifically dis- 
tinct participations in the Priesthood of Christ. Since Priesthood and 
Sacrifice are co-relative terms, it follows that he only can be called a 
Priest in the true sense, who offers a true Sacrifice, who performs the 
essential act of Sacrifice which is immolation. Those who have re- 
ceived the power to offer the Sacrifice of the New Law in the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders are Priests in the true sense, for they alone, by 
the separate consecration of the bread and wine, mystically immolate 
and offer the Victim, which is Christ. The others, who have received 
Baptism (and Confirmation), are priests after a manner of speaking 
only, and when they are said “to offer the Mass’, the expression must 
be explained. They are members of the Church; and the Priest is con- 
stituted the legitimate minister of the Church; he is the representative 
of the people at the mercy seat of God; and they may be said 
to offer the Mass mediately. But let us not forget two things: 
first, the Priest does something for the people which they are 
unable to do for themselves; and secondly, he receives his commission 
to act for them, not from the people but from God in the Sacrament of 
Order. Baptism makes men members of the Church, and thus they be- 
come portion of that Body whose minister the Priest is, not by popular 
but by divine appointment and consecration. The faithful are capable 
of sharing in all the fruits of the Mass and of receiving the other Sac- 
raments, for Baptism, as St. Thomas teaches, gives the character ad 
sacra recipienda. (Cf.a.6.) Can the laity, by virtue of their Baptism 
communicate holiness to others? They can, undoubtedly, by reason of 
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their prayers and good works, for all the members share in the well- 
being of the other members of Christ’s Mystical Body. Can they ad- 
minister any of those special instruments of grace which we call Sacra- 
ments? In point of fact, they can administer two; such being the will 
of Christ, the author of the Sacraments. These two Sacraments, Bap- 
tism and Matrimony, do not require a consecrated minister. Our Lord 
provided that Baptism could be validly conferred by any person with 
the right intention, because of its supreme importance for salvation; 
and when he raised the Marriage contract to the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment, the nature of the case demanded that those who made the con- 
tract were responsible for the Sacrament, and so they are its ministers. 
But to ask if the laity are the ministers of these two Sacraments pre- 
cisely because of their own Baptism, is to put a totally different ques- 
tion. It is evident that when they were themselves baptised they did 
not receive any power to baptise others; for if we except Deacons and 
Priests, who in their Ordination are given the power to baptise offici- 
ally, all men, whether Christians, Jews or Infidels, are equal in this 
regard. They can baptise validly at all times, lawfully in case of ne- 
cessity, but always unofficially. Marriage is a Sacrament when con- 
tracted between Christians, otherwise it 1s not so, but merely a con- 
tract. When unbaptised persons enter the matrimonial contract they 
do not receive a Sacrament, because they are incapable of any Sacra- 
ment; when Christians marry they do receive the Sacrament for Bap- 
tism, which is the door of the Sacraments has enabled them to do so. 
Since the contract is a Sacrament, and they are the causes of the con- 
tract, they administer the Sacrament; but what they have from Baptism 
is a power to receive. The capacity to make a Marriage contract they 
have from nature itself. What Christ has done is to raise the natural 
contract to the dignity of a Sacrament; no special consecration is need- 
ed to contract Marriage; neither does it seem necessary for the admin- 
istration of the Sacrament of Matrimony. The fact that Christians 
when entering Marriage administer a Sacrament seems to us to have 
only an indirect relation to their Baptism; nor does it follow that they 
receive the power to do so by virtue of their Baptism, as a Priest, for 
instance, has the power to consecrate to absolve or to anoint by reason 
of his Ordination. What is given in Baptism is the power to receive 
the Sacrament of Matrimony; and so, from the nature of the case and 
not from any special divine authority attached to the Baptismal char- 
acter, they have the power to administer this Sacrament. 
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We have already extended this Note beyond the limits we first 
intended. Should interest warrant it, we may return to the subject on 
some future occasion. 

JAMES MADDEN. 


* * * * 


At present in literary Paris there is a new fashion, “un phénoméne 
daprés-guerre”; it is Existentialism, and Jean-Paul Sartre is its 
prophet. It is a way of life, and not merely a doctrine to be set out in 

books; around its author—formerly a 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. teacher at the Lycée Pasteur—there has 

grown up a throng of devotees set on liv- 
ing as Existentialists; as a philosophy of real life, it is to be spread by 
novels and the theatre. The editions of Sartre’s works have been ex-. 
hausted one after the other. All his writing has been marked by a 
coarseness that repels. Doubtless, the rapid sales have been due in 
part to the appeal such writings have for certain types of minds; nor 
must we overlook the literary merit of much of his work, especially the 
plays; they can be enjoyed without any great concern for the philo- 
sophical doctrines involved, much as Gulliver’s Travels have often 
been enjoyed and the satire behind them neglected. 


Existentialism had its origin in the Dane, Soren Kierkegaard 
(1813-1855 A.D.). He lived in an era, which now seems remote, the 
era of Hegel. The philosophy of Kierkegaard is a reaction against the 
systemization of Hegelianism. He had a passionate desire for free- 
dom and tried to make men realise that freedom does not consist in the 
pursuit of objective speculative philosophy; it is not gained by blindly 
following crowds or vogues; it is not to be found in the winning of 
pleasures; but it is only when a man exercises deliberate choice in 
ethical and religious matters that he can be said to really “exist”, and 
then he enjoys true freedom. This modern Socrates wished to awaken 
men from their complacency, to cause them to realise that the very fact 
of free-will brings with it the obligation of making a definite choice; 
it is not always easy to see where the true path lies, our soul is troubled 
by consciousness of past sin and of the possibility of offending God 
again; a choice must be made which is often a leap in the dark. For 
Kierkegaard, faith in the message of Christ is a choice every man is 
called upon to make; often, however, the difficulties attending the act of 
faith make it an act of heroism; these difficulties illustrate the paradox 
that freedom involves obligation; the reward of such a decision is 
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“repetition”, that is a renewal of the state of a man before he became 
aware of sin. According to Kierkegaard, God is always to be found 
by a man’s considering his own soul. 


The dominant characteristic of Kierkegaard’s philosophy is its 
subjectivism ; his final court of appeal is not reason, but his emotions; 
and thus he assumes, and does not attempt to prove, the existence of 
God. The subjective nature of Existentialism is responsible for its 
subsequent separation into two camps; on the one hand we have the 
Christian Existentialists, such as Jaspers and Unamuno; opposed to 
these are the avowed atheists, Heidegger for instance, and now Sartre. 


Sartre arrests our attention with the statement that existence pre- 
cedes essence. There is no such thing, he says, as human nature, there 
is no essence of man; a man existing in the various situations of his 
life is all the time filling in the details of his essence; he is defining 
himself little by little; the final definition always remains open. It is 
impossible to say what any particular man is before his death; it is like- 
wise impossible to define humanity until it shall have ceased from the 
face of the earth. Man can become what he wishes by his will. Then 
becomes apparent the paradox which lies at the basis of every form of 
Existentialism: his very freedom places upon man the obligation to 
choose. Since this choice controls one’s destiny, Sartre claims that his 
system is a doctrine of optimism. Regarding morality, with the denial 
of a Lawgiver all conventions, all laws are swept aside; each individual 
must decide his course of action for himself. Thus, according to 
Sartre, there will be a new morality, based upon personal responsibil- 
ity. 

This new form of Existentialism has been opposed not only by 
Catholics, but by Communists also. For Sartre has correctly pointed 
out contradictions inherent in Marxism; for instance, it denies the 
freedom of the will, and at the same time holds man responsible for his 
actions. But Sartre admits that these differences with the Commun- 
ists are no more than family quarrels. He recognises Catholics as his 
true opponents. But the Existentialism of Sartre is a passing craze, 
and no more. It places the emotions above reason; it would make 
morality relative to each individual. It is involved in this fundamental 
absurdity: it endeavours to set forth a true philosophy of life, and yet 
denies absolute truth. 


F. MECHAM. 
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It is now twenty-five years since the Bibliographie Thomiste of 
Péres Mandonnet and Destrez, O.P., first appeared, and the time is 
certainly ripe for a supplementary bibliography covering the years 

1920-1940, which form a complete 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. period in the development of Thom- 

ism. Thanks to the industry of Mr. 
(1) THOMISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vernon J. Bourke, such a catalogue 

is now available! To glance through 
this book is most reassuring. Mandonnet and Destrez listed 2,219 
items; Mr. Bourke lists over 5,500, and yet, he tells us, ‘no effort has 
been made to give all the literature in this field”. However, every book 
or article of significance to the Thomist has been included, and quite a 
few works attacking Thomistic views have also been listed. The in- 
formation is on the whole fairly complete, giving date of publication, 
principal editions, publisher, and number of pages. Of course, there 
are slips: a few misprints, translations not listed, and mistakes in the 
number of volumes in a work. (e.g., No. 4776 De Vooght, P., O.P., 
should be De Vooght, P., O.S.B.; the original Spanish of M. Maritain’s 
Humanisme Integral is not listed; the English translation of Otto 
Karrer’s Religions of Mankind is likewise missing; and Herve’s 
Manuale is listed as a three-volume instead of a four-volume work.) 
Undoubtedly, however, these small flaws do not detract from the 
general utility of the work. Reference to any author, subject, or 
periodical is simplified by the excellent method of classification and 
indexing. A happy inspiration moved Mr. Bourke to include an 
accurate chronological list of the works of St. Thomas himself, and 
some handy information on all the “commercially available editions”. 
The printing, binding and paper are excellent, and the price ($2.75) 
very moderate. The author deserves our sincere thanks for his ser- 
vice, and our warm congratulations on the thoroughness and judgement 
displayed in his work. He seems to have used every source accessible 
to one writing in America. 

A few facts gleaned from the bibliography may be of interest to 
readers. There is one reference to the A.C.R., and another to the 
Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy. The former 
article is by Dr. Simonds, and is entitled “Einstein and the Prima 
Via” (A.C.R. XI, 1934, I.). The other, by H. G. Loughran, is “Scholas- 
ticism versus Realism in Ethics” (4.J.P.P., 1933, 141-153). 


1Thomistic Bibliography, by Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D., pp. vili, 316. (yrs. 
1920-1940). The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The author most frequently referred to is M. Jacques Maritain. 
Not far behind comes Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and farther 
back follows Mgr. Grabmann. The next in line has less than half as 
many references to his name as Pére Garrigon-Lagrange. Each of 
these men has held an important professional post during the period 
covered by the bibliography, and yet the amount of the writing and 
public lecturing they managed to achieve is as amazing as its quality. 
Modern Thomism owes a great deal to the patience and zeal with which 
they have elaborated and propagated the ancient Thomist tradition. 
Their spirit is well expressed in the words of M. Maritain: “There is 
a Thomist philosophy. There is no neo-Thomist philosophy”. They 
have aimed at the ideal of Leo XIII: “vetera novis augere et 
adimplere”’. 

But behind these more brilliant figures there is an army of others: 
bold experimenters with new theories like Pére Maréchal, S.J.; men 
like Pére Sertillanges, O.P., patiently working to popularise the basic 
ideas of St. Thomas; a host of careful theologians too numerous to 
mention; historians of philosophy like M. Gilson. There is not a sec- 
tion of the bibliography which fails to reveal advances in thought and 
expression made in the twenty inter-war years. 

Most European languages are well represented, but on the whole 
the predominance of French is marked. The French, whose great 
fault is to have given to the world Descartes, “the Father of modern 
rationalism”, and to have constantly nourished his progeny, seem at 
last to be turning towards Thomism, which is pre-eminently the philso- 
phy of God. May they be instrumental in restoring to humanity the 
ancient tradition of Christian wisdom. 

J.B. 
* a * cS 

Bishop Reginald Pecock does not excite much interest nowadays. 
His name always turns up, however, when the Donation of Constantine 
is discussed, as he was one of the 15th century scholars who exposed the 

fraud. We connect him also rather vaguely 
(3) REGINALD PECOCK. with Wyclif. It is to do justice to this for- 

gotten bishop that V. H. H. Green, Bishop 
Reginald Pecock (Cambridge, 1945)! has devoted so much labour and 
painstaking care to his life and work. This essay, winner of The Thirl- 
wall Prize, 1941, is a little masterpiece and a credit to the serene scholar- 
ship of the English universities. The original mss. was destroyed by 
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enemy action, but the victim of fire was restored by the author, following 
the great example of Carlyle and the destroyed French Revolution. Mr. 
Green begins with an account of what had been written by his predeces- 
sors on Pecock. He is ignored often. John Foxe claimed him as a 
“Protestant” martyr before the Reformation. This view was adopted 
by the “industrious Jesuit”, as Mr. Green terms him, Father Parsons? 
and the /ndex published at Madrid in 1667 condemned him as a Luth- 
eran professor at Oxford. The remarkable scholar, Henry Wharton 
(d. 1695), who never studied less than 12 hours a day when at Cam- 
bridge, edited some of Pecock’s works, as he considered him one of the 
Fathers of the Ecclesia Anglicana. <A later view put him forward as 
an 18th century rationalist standing amidst fifteenth-century darkness. 
Dean Hook in 1867 held him to be ‘an asserter of Ultramontane prin- 
ciples and an upholder of the extreme pretensions of the Bishop of 
Rome, an ultra-papist....” (Green, op. cit., p. 5). Green devotes 
great attention to this most interesting example of what will always 
remain one of the fascinations of history, the constant urge we all have 
to portray the past in the light of our own prejudices and preoccupa- 
tions. A writer in the Dublin Review in the last century condemned 
the whole 15th century as a blot upon the history of the Church. But 
it is a most vital century to study, because without a knowledge of it, 
we make a poor fist of the Reformation. We are too free, perhaps, to 
abandon the Catholic past and to accept with meekness the Protestant 
strictures and extravagances. This is particularly the case with Catho- 
lic England. So it is very interesting to read and examine the life and 
doings of Reginald Pecock, Bishop of St. Asaph, and later Bishop of 
Chichester, under the scholarly guidance of Mr. Green. One cannot 
help feeling that Pecock was a subject which should have attracted the 
attention of Catholic writers, but the young author of the present study 


2The passage referred to by Green is in The Three Conversions of peed 
Doway, 1604, vol. III, pp. 264-267. Parsons devotes great attention to what ne 
calls the calendar, devised by John Foxe, “for the peculiar saints of his church”. 
February 11, in Foxe’s calendar, was the ‘feast-day’ of Pecock, bishop and con- 
fessor. Parsons quotes the condemnation in an abridged form and the recanta- 
tion. He quotes Foxe as saying Pecock “himselfe was kept in his owne ei 
prisoner during his naturall life”. This is an error. Parsons has no idea the 
bishop wrote against the Lollards, but was content with his recantation and pe 
him as a gift to Foxe as a most peculiar saint, who denied three articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Foxe likewise was ignorant of the existence of the Repressor. 
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is a most impartial and well informed guide.’ 

Reginald Pecock was born in Wales during the years 1390-1395, 
the exact year cannot be determined. Little is known of his early life 
and of his studies at Oxford, where he eventually proceeded Doctor of 
Divinity. Seemingly Pecock omitted some part of the elaborate cere- 
monial of the old Doctorate of Divinity, as the all seeing Gascoigne 
states he was “doctor in Oxonia per graciam absurdam....nullum 
actum fecit scholasticum, nec legendo, nec predicando, nec disputando, 
nec determinando”. His Oxford days were passed in the turmoil 
caused by the activities of the Lollards and the means taken by the 
ecclesiastical authorities to stamp out Wyclif’s views and books. We 
read of dons defying Archbishop Arundel and of a fellow of Oriel 
calling the Provost a liar and offering to fight him. Murder followed, 
but whether it was due to love of Wyclif’s theology or a desire to pro- 
tect the privileges of the University is not clear in many cases. The 
dean of Oriel, John Rote, for instance, seems to have been more inter- 
ested in the University question for as he said at a fellows’ meeting, ‘Let 
the archbishop have a care what he tries to do; once before he tried to 
visit the university and was banished the kingdom for his pains... .I 
have heard the archbishop say: “Do you think that bishop overseas 
{i.e., the Pope} can give my benefices in England to whomsoever he 
will? No, by St. Thomas”.’ Pecock was elected a fellow of Oriel 
and must have come into contact with Wyclif’s teaching at Oxford. 
His knowledge of the heretical teaching was much widened later in 
London, and it was to become the subject of some of his most import- 
ant writings. 

Pecock left Oxford with a great respect for what was to be called 
in some thirty or forty years the Via Antiqua. He had tremendous 
admiration for the “schort compendiose logik ful preciose”. He was a 
man of though and an admirer of the intellect. He retained this to the 
sad end of his life. Coming under the patronage of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, he was promoted rector of St. Michael Royal and master 
of Whittington College, London, in 1431. 


3The Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v., Pecock, R., has a good account, followed by an 
exhaustive list of books bearing on Pecock. Under Pecock the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia has a_short article by Edwin Burton. Much about him will be found in 
the first volume of Dr. Gairdner’s classic, Lollardy and the Reformation in 
England, London, 1908-1913, 4 vols. H. Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation 
England, London, 1938, devotes some pages (pp. 282-288) to Pecock, which are 
informative. G, M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, London, 1912, 
pp. 344-346, presents the ‘Protestant’ view of the Bishop of Chichester. 
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Pecock had been ordained priest in 1421, his title being his fellow- 
ship of Oriel. He was lucky in having this respectable title, as a great 
many had no hope of revenue except trentals, becoming a “lady’s” 
priest {i.e., general factotum about the house of some comfortable 
merchant}, or practising a trade. Sir Thomas More lamented bitterly 
this lowering of the clerical state. Both the foundations to which 
Pecock now came to London were due to the charity of the famous 
Dick Whittington, Sir Richard Whittington, prominent merchant who 
was Lord Mayor of London on four occasions. 4 Seemingly the endow- 
ments were not sufficient for the lavish plans that the pious Lord 
Mayor had sketched in his will. Pecock had contempt for the catch cry 
of the day demanding the poverty of the Church: “....no man may 
argue and prove that, as by strength of her rich endowing, that the state 
of the church... .should be led into worse plight than they should be, if 
they were poorly endowed. Would to God the bishop writer of this 
book had so sure knowing of his salvation as he had experience upon 
the truth of this now of him affirmed sentence’”’.° He was bound to 
pray on behalf of Whittington, his wife, her father and mother, and 
among others Richard II, Henry VI, and Chichele, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Little is known of Pecock’s London life; he makes few 
references to it, or to the city and its monuments in his many writings. 
He met, he tells us, many of “the wittiest and kunnyngist men of thilk 
seid soort, contrarie to the chirche....” that is to say Lollards, hence 
his knowledge of their errors was expanded and led him to attempt a 
series of refutations. He began at London also the composition of a 
Summa Theologica, but this work has perished. Among his friends 
was one of a type that was unhappily too frequent at the period. This 
man Vincent Clement was a_ protégé of Pecock’s patron, the 
Duke of Gloucester, being described in the episcopal register as 
‘venerabilis et egregius vir’. He passed a busy and active life, engaged 
in the work of collecting taxes in England for the papal Camera Apos- 
tolica. He was often in Rome and his work led him into the vast 
operations of the bureaucracy which had swamped the Curia. In Rome, 
he carried out the king’s business and that of the bishops’; in England 
he was busy about the Curia’s interests—granting of faculties and dis 
pensations, questions relating to marriage and usury, collecting the 


4Dict. Biog., s.v., Whittington, R. He was Lord Mayor three times, if 
not four. His fame in popular history is an instructive illustration of the growth 
of a legend. ; ; 1 

5Green, op. cit., p. 19. I have put modern spelling. When Edward VI sup- 
pressed it, the revenues were £20/1/8. In our money that would be about £400. 
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tenth for a crusade and other business. Many Italians were engaged in 
this matter, being frequently rewarded with English bishoprics. 
Clement held a wide variety of posts and benefices. He held, for in- 
stance, the vicarage of Adisham, Kent, the vicarage of Wetheringsett 
in Suffolk, the vicarage of Olney in Buckinghamshire, the prebendal 
stalls of Wilton Royal and Stow Longa at Lincoln and of Tervin at 
Lichfield, the archdeaconries of Wiltshire, Huntingdon, Winchester and 
Tortosa (in Spain), a prebendal stall, canonry and provostship at 
Valencia and the vicarage of Albal in the same diocese, a canonry at 
Salisbury, and the rectory of St. Peter, Montfort-sur-Aisle at Rouen. 
(Green, of. cit., p. 25.) He did not hold all these at one and the same 
time but Clement had seen to it that all his eggs were not in one basket. 
He had his troubles for bickerings against the absent one were fre- 
quent, especially in Spain. He fell out of favour with Nicholas V, 
who had “long heard that Vincent Clement has behaved unjustly... .in 
his office of Papal Collector in England”. Clement’s cursus honoris 
was thus stopped short, but had he helped the rise of his friend 
Reginald Pecock? In 1444, Pecock received the bishopric of St. Asaph 
in succession to John Lowe, who was translated to Rochester. Pecock 
received his advancement from the Lancastrian party, so soon to fall 
from power. This was of course most important in his life and 
explains to a great degree his dramatic arrest, trial and imprisonment. 
The Welsh bishoprics were looked upon as stepping stones. St. 
Asaph was extremely poor, fit, as men said then, for a friar, of whom 
quite a number were bishops of St. Asaph before proceeding elsewhere, 
for instance, Lowe, whom Pecock succeeded. The bishops of the 
period were also the great Civil Servants of the Crown, hence their 
residence was usually in the Strand, but they or their agents saw to it 
that the revenues were collected. Gascoigne, the bitter Chancellor of 
Oxford at the time, says of them: “Whence are made true the words 
written by Solomon in the seventh chapter of Proverbs, ‘For the good- 
man is not at home. He is gone on a long journey. He hath taken a 
bag of money with him, and will come again at the day of the full 
moon’, 1.e., in autumn when there is fulness of fruit’. 

Pecock, however, was never interested in politics and he appears 
to have been resident in his diocese. The registers of the diocese have 
disappeared, so we know little of Pecock’s work. His theological 
views were becoming known and arousing anger. He was a Lancast- 
trian that told against him; he had attacked the friars whom he called 
clamitores in pulpitis because of their incessant attacks on the beneficed 
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clergy. So Bishop Pecock should have proceeded carefully; but he 
was vain, extremely so, and care was the last thing he had in mind. In 
1447, he preached at that famous centre of English Catholic life, St. 
Paul’s Cross, a sermon on the text Argue, obsecra, etc. (2 Tim. IV, 2) 
which was a defence of non-preaching and non-resident bishops. The 
bishop, argued this preaching bishop, had more important work than 
preaching. They were teachers hence they must excell the inferior 
clergy in learning; bishops are “tenentur superintendere et quaestionibus 
aliquorum respondere”. Pecock was well satisfied with the sermon 
and had it circulated. His enemies, the great hater Gascoigne and the 
Augustinian Bury, made most spirited rejoinders. Pecock seems *0 
have been unlucky in that he aroused the ire of his predecessor at St. 
Asaph, John Lowe, and his successor in London, as both lent their 
support to the anti-Pecock party. His sermon was examined by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but nothing came of it. Some years later 
Pecock published his famous book with the curious title of Repressor 
of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, which was directed against the 
Lollards. In 1450, Pecock was appointed Bishop of Chichester, the 
see that has remained attached to his name. They were bad times ; the 
Hundred Years War was ending in serious defeats; Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lion raged at home. Pecock’s enemies had weakened even his friends’ 
trust in him. William Goddard, the provincial of the English Fran- 
ciscans “apechyd hym of hys erysys”’ ; these accusations were frequent, 
preparing the way for the downfall of the scholar. Politics seem to 
have played a large part in the zeal with which the vain bishop’s theo- 
logical audacities were examined and probed. In October, 1457, the 
first steps in formal accusation were taken. In November, he was 
brought to trial, probably, at Lambeth. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Bourchier, accused him of the following errors: 

(1) It is not necessary for salvation to believe that our Lord Jesus 

Christ descended into hell after death. 
2) It is not necessary to salvation to believe in the Holy Spirit. 
(3) It is not necessary for salvation to believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church. 
(4) Itis not necessary for salvation to believe in the Communion of 
Saints. 

(5) That the Universal Church can err in matters of faith, 
(6) General Council could err. 
(7) It is quite lawful for any one to interpret holy scripture in the 
literal sense, nor is it to be maintained for salvation for any one 
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to cleave to any other sense. 

“Choose, therefore, for yourself”, said Bourchier, “one of these 
things: whether you had rather retract from your errors, and make a 
public abjuration....or....be delivered over to the secular arm that 
....you may become the fuel of fire as well as the food of burning. 
Choose....” (Green, op. cit., p. 55). It was a formidable choice to 
make—to burn or to become a byword. Rabelais said of Erasmus that 
he stood to his opinions this side of fire; and so it was with Pecock. 
He made no defence; he admitted all the charges even though some of 
them seem to have been patently absurd.6 | Pecock knew his conduct 
would be decried, hence a few more heresies really did not count. Like 
a lamb, he confessed: “Wherefore, I a miserable sinner, which have 
now walked in darkness here for some long time, have, by the mercy 
and infinite goodness of God, been led back into the right way and light 
of truth....I have judicially abjured these heresies....1....assent 
that these my said books....be deputed unto the fire and be burnt in 
public for an example and to the terror of all others’. (Green, pp. 
59-60). 

He was degraded in public at Paul’s Cross, some 20,000 attending 
the rare show, his constant critic, Gascoigne, notes with glee and no 
doubt with exaggeration. His enemy John Lowe, Bishop of Rochester, 
attended. Some three folios and eleven quartos were handed to the 
executioner, who threw them into the fire. “My pride and presump- 
tion’’, said Pecock, as he watched the flames devour a life’s work, “have 
brought these troubles and reproaches upon me”. 


A little later he made an appeal to Rome”? and Calixtus III appear- 
ed favourable, but death removed the aged Borgia before Pecock could 
be released. Pius II took up the business, but Pecock’s confession re- 
mained a stumbling block and the matter was dropped. Pecock was 
removed to the Abbey of Thorney in Cambridgeshire. The abbot was 
given forty pounds a year for the upkeep of his interesting penitent. 
The instructions concerning the life of his prisoner deserve to be quoted 
as a warning to all. He was to have “a secret close chamber (having 
a chimney) and convenience within the abbey, where he may have sight 
to some altar to hear mass....To have but one person about him that 
is sad and well disposed to make his bed... . That he shall have no books 
to look on, but only a breviary, a mass book, a psalter, a legend and a 

6He was not anti-Trinitarian and he believed in the Communion of Saints, 


7The axiom of the canonists, a Causa Maior is reserved to Rome, had been 
disregarded. The case of a bishop was always claimed by the Curia. 
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Bible. That he have nothing to write with; no stuff to write upon 
_...That he be served daily of meat and drink as a brother of the 
abbey is served....” 


One of the clamitores in pulpttis sang thus :— 

Sic deplumatus pavo fuit, et spoliatus 

Sicque sibi siluit, vox quia rauca fuit.... 
Alone with his thoughts and the sad and well disposed person, Reginald 
Pecock was quickly forgotten, so that the date of his death remains 
obscure, probably in 1460-61. The Bishop of Chichester, however, has 
emerged from the gloom through the medium of his books, remaining 
the same enigmatic figure as he was to his contemporaries. He was a 
man of great critical intelligence. His views on the Donation of Con- 
stantine bring this out very well. This famous document which pre- 
tended that the emperor Constantine gave to Pope Sylvester I temporal 
dominion over Rome, Italy, and the Western provinces had been from 
the time of Leo IX accepted and made much use of by the canonists, in- 
cluded as it was in the False Decretals. Even those hostile to the papal 
lawyers’ use of it accepted it as authentic, for instance, Green quotes (p. 
184) the lines of Dante: 

Ahi, Constantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 

Non la tua conversion, ma quelle dote 

Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 
There were those in the Middle Ages, however, who expressed some 
doubts about the document, such as Leo of Vercelli, but their questions 
did not shake the strong belief in its authenticity. In the 15th century, 
attack came from three quarters. It was declared unauthentic by 
Nicholas of Cusa, Lorenzo Valla and Reginald Pecock.6 Nicholas of 
Cusa was the first in the field and it is hard to know if Pecock had read 
or heard his views. If he had not, the Bishop of Chichester’s effort 
was remarkable.2 Wyclif had, of course, believed in the Donation and 
saw in it the hand of the Devil who thus by endowing the Church opened 
the way for the great abuses. Wyclif wrote that people in Rome at the 
period saw the Devil sweep over the city. Pecock using his favourite 
weapon the “doom flaw} of reason” pointed out that the Church had 
endowments before Constantine’s time; it was not the Devil who was 


8Doellinger, Fables Respecting The Popes of the Middle Ages, London, 1871, 


treats the Donation in pp. 107-178. 
In contrast to the uncertain vacillation of Cusa, Pecock’s exactness in his- 
torical investigation, an exactness proportionate to his knowledge of authorities, 


is very remarkable”. Doellinger, op. cit., p. 174. 
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seen but, according to the legend,!° angels; the Donation was a fable. 
Pecock first of all said ‘in legends be found many full untrue fables’. 
He asks why was there silence for centuries concerning the great event 
until Hincmar of Rheims and others of the same period spoke of the 
document? Why did Pope Damasus not tell St. Jerome of this import- 
ant fact? Why did Pope Boniface IV seek the permission of the 
Emperor Phocas to convert the Pantheon into a church, if he had in 
his possession the Donation? History shows, Pecock held, that “al 
the habundaunt and riche endewing of the pope and his see chirche in 
Rome came bi othere persones longe aftir Constanyn; as by Pipyn king 
of France, and by Charles... .bi Lodowic....’’ The attack was mor- 
tal and the canonists after due laments had to bury the victim. 


Possesssing a critical mind, Pecock refused to bow the head where 
his “doom of reason” did not give its approval. Aristotle was subject 
to the “doom of reason”; the Fathers also must be examined in the 
light of reason. “The tongue,’ he argued, of St. Jerome, “was not the 
key of heaven or of earth, neither had power to make anything to be 
true or false”. He was alleged to have said after an opponent had 
quoted a dictum of one of the Fathers: Pooh, Pooh! This is only a 
rumour. He has left on record his opinion of the great value of the 
Fathers “‘full profitable. ...1f they be taken into use by a good discre- 
tion”. He was interested in the Mosaic authorship of Genesis and 
postulated the existence of traditions which Moses brought together in 
the Book of Genesis. The Pooh, Pooh! was dangerous, but his restless 
mind gave him over to his enemies when it began to ponder on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Whence came it? Was it a full statement of 
Christian belief? The common opinion, backed by some names of 
immense weight on the theological scales, was a tidy one. It was com- 
posed by the Apostles, each of whom composed an article. St. Thomas 
contributed “Descendit ad inferna’. This article Pecock asserted in his 
dry fashion ‘in the tyme of Austyn [St. Augustine] and of othere holi 
clerkis aboute Austyns tyme, the commune crede hadde not withynne 
him....’ Hence the Apostles’ Creed was not composed by the 
Aposties. Was he original in this? It is uncertain, but if so it was 
again a remarkable effort. He was not strictly accurate about St. 
Augustine, but he had shown the tidy view of his contemporaries could 
not be held. He was fascinated by the Descent into Hell. Now that 
the Creed was damaged in his eyes, one should regard the Holy Scrip- 


10Giraldus Cambrensis spread the story in England. He spoke of the Devil. 
Pecock demanded why we should believe the Father of Lies in any case? . 
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ture as the rule of faith. He refused to accept the article ‘Descendit 
ad inferna’, as it was not shown by scripture, and not demanded by the 
‘doom of reason’. Manuals of dogmatic theology nowadays devote 
little attention to this article of the Creed, but that was not always the 
case. St. Augustine understood the classic passage of the lst Epistle 
of St. Peter (III, 19-20) of Christ, preexisting in the divinity, having 
preached to the contemporaries of Noah. Men were in the darkness 
of error, so they could be called prisoners.'1_ The view of the African 
doctor had great influence for a long period. The article of the Creed, 
however, was accepted with alacrity by the Middle Ages; indeed it 
enjoyed immense popularity as is seen, for instance, in the miracle play 
The Harrowing of Hell and the allusions in the Lay Folk’s Mass Book. 
Erasmus questioned the article; Luther defended it; Calvin denied it. 
Catholic theologians in defending the article abandoned St. Augustine's 
view, thus Bellarmine, whose attitude has been followed by the great 
majority of Catholic exegetes. 

If Pecock had confined his remarks to the scriptural side of the 
question, he would have had the authority of St. Augustine to sustain 
his argument. He rejected, however, something that the Church 
taught in the Apostles’ Creed, and which was accepted by Catholics. In 
doing so, he would have admitted that the Church could teach error in 
a grave matter. He probably did not mean to do this, but his famous 
‘doom of reason’ was two-edged, and he had time at Thorney to realize 
that he had been hoist with his own petard. 

In spite of his vanity, Bishop Pecock deserves the study of 
Catholics if only because of his defence of the Church in the Repressor 
of over much blaming of the clergy, which he wrote to combat the sup- 
porters of Wyclif. His aim was to “win the lay children of the church 
into obedience”. His main weapon was the “doom of reason” ; hence 
his argument was not dogmatic but persuasive. The Lollards put for- 
ward the Bible as the only law, and it was to be interpreted by every true 
and humble Christian. Pecock had no great difficulty, using his ‘doom 
of reason’ to show that such an attitude would lead to anarchy.!2 The 

110n the question there are several articles in the Dict. Théol. Cath., t. IV, 
col. 565-619; t. 12, 2 part., col. 1766-1768. G. Thils, L’Enseignement de Sami 
Pierre, Paris, 1943, pp. 47-53. A. Camerlynck, Commentarius in Epist. Cath., 


Bruges, 1907, pp. 116-117. Supp. Dict. de la Bible, Descente du Christ aux enfers, 


col. 395-431. 

12Pecock reminded the Lollards that, in Holy Scripture only Aaron and his 
sons are commanded to wear breeches. Are others forbidden to wear them? He 
pursues his joke by asking them is it lawful to brew ale? Have they any Scrip- 
tural authority ? 
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Lollards condemned the images of saints and their worship; Pecock 
defines what is mean by an ‘image’ and what by ‘worship’. Pecock de- 
fended with ingenuity the endowments of the Church. Wyclif and his 
followers made the most violent attacks on the Pope, Cardinals, and 
bishops. The secret meaning of the word cardinalis isa gem. It is 
made up of the first letter of each of the words of the following 
phrase: Custos Apostatorum Regni Diaboli Iuvans Nequissimum Ad- 
Legem Iudicis Sopiendam. Pecock must have rubbed his hands with 
glee at this victim for his ‘doom of reason’. As regards the Pope, his 
reply is based on Scripture and Reason. First of all since the Jews had 
a high priest, hence by analogy, the Christians must have a High Priest. 
Theologians will sympathize with him in that argument. He then 
turns to the Petrine text: ‘Thou art Symount, the sone of Johanna, 
thou shalt be called Cephas or heed’; this he develops well. Later, he 
is on a very sticky wicket when he seeks to demonstrate the necessity 
of archdeacons in the Church, but he defends stubbornly. He passes 
on then to treat of non-preaching bishops—a sore question at the time, 
although Bishop Alcock somewhat later set the fine example of two 
hour sermons. Pecock here develops the arguments of his celebrated 
sermon at Paul’s Cross on the subject. He was called upon also to 
defend the monastic orders. There was something piquant in that and 
the Bishop of Chichester is not exactly at home. The Lollards said the 
monk and friars were not mentioned by Our Lord. Nor was the Lord 
Mayor of London, argued Pecock, but that does not mean the Lord 
Mayor is condemned by Our Lord, so likewise the monks! The 
Lollards spoke of the friars as monsters of wickedness. Pecock de- 
mands a more reasonable view. Do the Lollards mean for instance 
that some bad men who have obtained admission to religion are as bad 
as the ‘sowdiers’ [soldiers} who “wagid into Fraunce forto make miche 
morther of blood, yea, and of soulis, bothe in her owne side and in the 
Frensch side”? This was not a very tactful argument on behalf of the 
friars. He defended the monastic buildings and the friars’ attitude to- 
wards money with all his ingenuity. Finally he treated of the Lollard 
attack on bells, banners, crosses, relics and Transubstantiation. 

The Repressor will always remain a monument to the learning 
and, what he calls, the “‘cleer witt” of this Catholic Bishop. It is a re- 
markable statement of the belief of a bishop in 15th century England. 
He wrote in English to reach the Lollard audience and those affected by 
Wyclif. The verdict of Babington, editor of the Repressor in the 
Rolls Series (2 vols., 1860), that this book was a ‘masterly perform- 
ance’ is one which the majority will accept. 
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A great part of his work has perished, but his English works which 
remain are of great value to the philologist and have a special interest 
for the theologian, as they were a gallant attempt to write theology in 
his native tongue. All of the quotations in Mr. Green’s book are quot- 
ed in the original English. Of course the book is written for scholars ; 
those who are not scholars should keep out. All that is true, but there 
are many of us who are interested in Pecock as an historical figure or 
as a theologian, while we are not at all concerned with Pecock’s spelling 
and construction. The odd (to our eyes) spelling makes Pecock a 
quaint figure, when in reality he was a deadly sober person. Green for 
instance speaks of the bishop’s views on the descent ‘into hellis’. Surely 
the original spelling is given because it is quaint. However as Mr. 
Green has given us so many riches in this book, for instance to mention 
one, his most instructive bibliography, we must accept the old English 
with good grace. He does not mention however the article in the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia by Edwin Burton, who is most favourable to 
the long suffering Bishop Pecock. ‘Space does not permit a statement 
of Pecock’s doctrine’, Burton wrote, “but his intentions were orthodox 
and his indiscretions would certainly not have been visited by such 
severe treatment had it not been for the intrigues of his political 
enemies”. Burton has rescued Pecock from the hands of the heretics ; 
in doing so, he presents us with a new difficulty. What are we to say 
of the great clerics who condemned him for heresy? G. M. Trevelyan 
in his work England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1912, p. 346) is 
bitter on the point: “It is pitiable to think of this seeker atterrGodk 37 
shut up like a child in disgrace....the scorn of stupid monks.... 
Before any good thing could happen in the intellectual life of England 
it was necessary to break the terrible power thus madly wielded by the 
Bishops”. Green contents himself with saying: “Historians have 
glanced at him with sober disinterest. The philologist has hunted 
through his works to find the source and use of words. Yet he was a 
man who, from nearly every point of view, played a significant and in- 
teresting part in fifteenth-century history and whose life and works are 
not unworthy of being characterised and studied”. Those desiring to 
study Reginald Pecock will look far before they find a better guide than 
Mr. Green’s book Bishop Reginald Pecock.'° Ve 

13]t is interesting to note how Mr. Green refuses to accept what he calls the 
“much-hackneyed phrase” by which Wyclif has been so long called the Morning 
Star of the Reformation. He quotes (p. 91, n. 1) the apposite remark of J. P. 
Whitney: ‘We can no longer regard Wyclif as a “Reformer before the Reforma 
tion”....Had all he suggested been carried out we should have had chaos not re- 
formation, a world in which his beloved Bible and his Christ would have had little 


power’. This is an advance; but the old view, for instance as put forward by G. 
M. Trevelyan, will be popular in manuals long after Anglican scholars have 


written its death warrant. 
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It may be argued that books for the guidance of parents are 
unnecessary,! that parental instincts, common sense and God's grace 
have been, and always will be their best guides in the upbringing of 

children. This attitude might be defen- 
(3) GUIDANCE OF PARENTS. sible if the atmosphere in which young 

parents lived nowadays was a normal, 
Catholic one. But it is not Catholic; nor is it otherwise quite normal, 
for our newspapers, women’s magazines, and radio are constantly air- 
ing new ideas on child upbringing, most of which insist on giving the 
children more freedom, more opportunities for self-expression. 

Not far from where I write lives the father of a young family, 
who boasts of being a keen student of child psychology. He is allow- 
ing his children to grow up on ultra-modern, non-inhibited lines. They 
are not checked or repressed in any way. That would produce com- 
plexes and fears. Each one’s little ‘ego’ is given full scope for un- 
trammeled development. The unfortunate children are fast becoming 
a menace to the neighbourhood. Their language—picked up from 
father in his own unrepressed moments—their dress and manners make 
them companions from whose influence the neighbours are anxious to 
preserve their own children. 

Sensible parents, it is true, are not influenced by the extremes of 
these theories, yet they may be left wondering if some elements, at 
least, of them could not be adopted with profit. Such things as com- 
plexes and inhibitions do exist. Childish fears can permanently affect 
the character. In this diffident, sometimes slightly bewildered frame 
of mind, young parents are tending to pass on to outsiders more and 
more of the care of their children. The latest nursery schools, creches, 
kindergartens, institutions of all types claim the children from their 
earliest years. They absorb more and more of the child’s time and 
interests, and create a way of escape for parents who too easily pass on 
their obligations to others. 

It is refreshing amidst all this to come across a book which is un- 
compromisingly Catholic, which insists upon the rights and duties of 
parents, and gives a wealth of practical advice upon the main problems 
that arise in the upbringing of children to school years and beyond. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is the importance it 
attaches to the very early years of childhood. “If parents have waited 
for the school to start the education of their children, they have waited 
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much too long. School comes, too, too late. ...Children are establish- 
ed for life before they are five years old. After that they merely build 
on the foundation already laid....We who have taught in schools are 
grimly aware that the difference between the varied types of students 
before us is largely a matter of the training and preparation each re- 
ceived before he ever set foot ina classroom. The child from the good 
home is alert “well-mannered, possessed of quick and right instincts. 
The child from the sloppy, inadequate home is dull, uninterested, un- 
cooperative, bad-mannered; he fails to catch on, fails even to try to 
catch on”) (p. 21). 


In eight chapters Fr. Lord touches on all the problems that child- 
ren bring with them. Chapter I is a brief survey of the whole book. 
He names it “The Irreplaceable Parent”, and remarks at its conclusion: 
“T should like to see priests talk much more on parenthood... .I should 
say that from my experience I have seen where too many talks and 
sermons have been given on marriage....while almost none is given 
on what is the great objective of marriage, the care and education of 
children” (p. 52.) 

Chapter II, “The Joy and Glory of Parental Responsibility” 
stresses the importance of the child’s first years and first impressions, 
the early formation of its speech, its tastes in stories, its religious ideas. 


Chapter III, “The Parents Take Over’, criticizes the modern ten- 
dency for the school to replace the home. It insists vigorously that the 
parents are the primary and natural educators of their children. “The 
most expert teachers can, we repeat, work only with the material sent 
them by the parents who have placed the lasting impression on the 
children, and determined the fabric on which the teacher will further 
elaborate”. (p. 85.) Practical, sensible advice is given on the parents’ 
care of their children’s bodily health, of their attitude to doctors, dent- 
ists and hospitals, food, cleanliness, games and toys, play, and dancing, 
fads, fears, and superstitions, companions, and so on. 


Chapter IV, “Steps Toward Purity” deals in a very matter-of-fact 
way with the problem which many parents find so difficult that they 
avoid it altogether. The dawning of adolescence in their children is 
an anxious time for parents. Fr. Lord discusses frankly the difficul- 
ties of all that period, even giving typical questions and answers to help 
parents to handle this delicate subject easily and naturally. He does 
not isolate and overstress this chapter, but treats it in its natural, right 
relation to all the other formative influences in young people’s lives. 
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He mentions two booklets which aim expressly at helping parents and 
teachers to train children in purity. Both of them are well done. 
They are: “Modern Youth and Chastity”, by Fr. Gerald Kelly, S.J., and 
“How to Give Sex Instructions”, by Fr. P. J. Bruckner, S.J. 

Chapter V, “Towards Christian (and Civilized) Living’, treats 
of honour, honesty, borrowing, love of work, rewards and punishments, 
orderliness, clothes, rising and retiring and similar topics. The titles 
of the remaining chapters indicate sufficiently their contents: “Parents 
and their Authority’, “The Road to Good Manners” and “The Home- 
teacher of Religion”. The last mentioned offers some very sound 
advice on the cultivation of a Catholic atmosphere in the home, on fam- 
ily prayers, grace at meals, the sacraments, feast-days, pictures in the 
home, support of the Church, participation in parish life, and so on. 

The book is a companion volume to the same author’s well-known : 
“Notes on the Guidance of Youth’, which was written particularly for 
the Religious school-teacher. 

The Guidance of Parents could have been better ordered. Repeti- 
tions are frequent, and a little confusing at times. The provision of a 
detailed index would have been one way of overcoming this difficulty, 
and would have made the book more useful as a work of reference. 
Reference to it is helped by the full sub-division of the chapters, but is 
hindered—though this is a small point—by the useless repetition at the 
top of each page of the title of the book instead of the chapter heading. 

Nevertheless it is an extremely practical and useful book, and fills 
a very real need. “I should like to present a copy of this book to every 
couple I marry” was a priest’s comment on it, and two friends to whom 
I sent the book—a young couple who have been recently blessed with a 
son and heir—were equally enthusiastic about it. 

There are two editions available at our Catholic booksellers, cloth 
14/- and paper 7/-. 

TS 
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MONTHLY RECOLLECTIONS, With Examination of Conscience 
for Sisters’. By Rev. Father Victor, C.P. Translated from the 
French by Rev. Father Edmund, C.P. M. H. Gill and Son Ltd., 
Dublin. 1946. 63 Pages. 1/-. 

This is an excellent little book that should instantly recommend 
itself to all Sisters. The author is a Belgian Passionist who has had a 
wide experience in giving Retreats to religious communities. The 
original work, which appeared a few years ago in a Flemish edition, has 
reached a sale of 12,000 copies. A French edition, “Retraites du 
Mois”, has been equally successful. The present English translation is 
offered to Sisters in the hope that the counsel, encouragement and in- 
spiration in its pages will assist them towards religious perfection. 

The work is divided into fourteen chapters, each consisting of 
eminently practical reflections and stimulating suggestions, made more 
impressive by appropriate references from Sacred Scripture and 
examples and quotations from the Saints. A very searching examina- 
tion of conscience on the particular subject treated is placed at the end 
of each chapter, followed by a suggestion for Spiritual Reading from 
the Imitation of Christ and the Imitation of the Sacred Heart. We 
unhesitatingly endorse the words of the author in his Foreword: ‘‘Each 
month, dear Sister, on your day of recollection, read two or three chap- 
ters of this little work; read them attentively in a spirit of faith; reply 
honestly to the different points in this examen: you will soon acquire 
a deeper knowledge of God, of yourself, or your religious duties”. 
There is every reason to expect that this English translation, attractive- 
ly presented and within the means of all, will receive a very enthusiastic 
and grateful welcome. 

G.M. 
*K * * *K 

MATER ECCLESIA. An inquiry into the concept of the Church as 
Mother in early Christianity. Joseph C. Plumpe. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. Washington, D.C., 1943. Price, two 
dollars. 

The Assistant Professor of Latin in the Catholic University of 
America here traces the genesis and development of the concept of the 
Church as a Mother. Beginning with the adumbrations afforded by 
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the Old Testament the author follows this concept through the New 

Testament and in Christian writers as far as Saint Methodius. Great 

erudition and careful scholarship are evidenced in the use of English, 

French, and German works, which are sometimes challenged even on 

minor points. A similar erudition is found in the employment not 

only of exegesis and philology but also in the evident acquaintance of 
the author with early Church history. The more important of the 
many texts cited have been attractively translated by the author. 

The author concludes that the probable home of this concept was 
Antioch. Thence through Phrygia it reached Lyons and Carthage 
where it is found first in the West. If this is true the concept of the 
Church as Mother would rest on Johannine and Pauline tradition. The 
late acceptance at Rome of this concept now so dear to the Popes is 
accounted for in a way sure to challenge the interest if not the accept- 
ance of the expert. The author attributes this late approval to the more 
juridical and less imaginative cast of mind of the early Roman Church. 

Interesting light is shed on the mentalities of the early Christian 
writers by the careful discussion of their characteristic use and develop- 
ment of the Mother Church motif. 

Of particular interest is the lesson to be derived from the pages on 
Saint Cyprian. This great man evidently came to his erroneous views 
on the validity of heretical baptism by overstraining the above-named 
motif. This reminds us that all metaphorical statements of truths how- 
ever deep require careful handling. Omnis comparatio claudicat. He 
who follows and develops a comparison too literally is liable to limp 
with it into error. 

To sum up, this book demands serious efforts from the reader and 
can be judged only by the expert. However, all readers may profit 
from the light cast not only on the main thesis but also on the persons 
and facts discussed in a carefully delineated historical background. 

* * * * 

FLIGHT FROM THE CITY, Ralph Borsodi. Published in Australia 
by Araluen Publishing Company, 1946, for the Australian 
National Secretariat of Catholic Action, Melbourne. Price, 2/6. 
127 pp. 

This little book has as a sub-title An Experiment in Creative 
living on the land. The account opens with Ralph Borsodi, his wife, 
whom he formally calls Mrs. Borsodi on all occasions, and their two 
sons living in New York City in 1920. The author would resent the 
word “living”, because the four walls of a flat and artificial food, plus 
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the glare and noise of New York, were a deadly poison to the whole 
family. What was to be done? He had a “white-collar” job which 
provided the flat, the plumbing, the hot water and the janitor service 
which some unhappy souls in King’s Cross and points west most un- 
worthily ambition. Mr. Borsodi received a legacy. Mark that legacy. 
Here we have the Deus ex machina. Hence Mr. and Mrs. Borsodi 
and their sons are free to abandon the streets of New York to Damon 
Runyon and his kind. They are in a new world of “commutors’— 
people who get the best of both worlds, urban and rustic. They secured 
an abandoned farm about an hour and three-quarters from the city by 
rail. The Borsodi homestead (I am quoting our formal author) was 
a small frame house, one and a half stories high, lacking “a single mod- 
ern improvement—there was no plumbing, no running water, no gas, 
no electricity, no steam heat”. It was a hard battle at “Sevenacres” 
for some time, but there were many compensations. In 1921, when 
millions were out of work, Mr. Borsodi and family were enjoying the 
fruits of their labour with an almost pagan joy. They had decided not 
to produce for profit, solely for their own advantage and that of their 
friends. Mr. Borsodi was a handy man, and although, as he remarks 
with wisdom, an office man has rarely an occasion to use a hammer, he 
quickly made himself a master of trades. So life at “Sevenacres” was 
lived in lashings of fruit, gallons and gallons of cider, and milk in 
plenty. Mr. Borsodi had a cow which furnished twenty quarts of 
milk a day. The family could not cope with it. Danger loomed, as 
Commerce might invade the peaceful life at “Sevenacres”. The poor 
cow was banished, and two blooded Swiss goats arrived, which gave 
every satisfaction. Mr. Borsodi goes into raptures over Swiss goats’s 
milk, but here the reviewer, interested as he is in their adventures, can- 
not follow them. Watered milk, powder milk—but no goat’s milk! 
Mr. Borsodi, however, has patience with fools, and he is rich in expla- 
nations. First of all, to milk a goat only takes a fraction of the time 
you spend milking the patient cow, which so kindly gives you twenty 
quarts, practically forcing you into Commerce. Goats, unlike cows, 
keep themselves clean. They are, Mr. Borsodi assures me, rather fas- 
tidious in their habits. They like bark and paper is a real delicacy. 
“They will probably eat the paper off a tin can, but the notion that they 
will eat the tin itself seems to me a silly superstition”. Get the book 
and you will find a great deal more about the advantages of goats. Mr. 
Borsodi is a most persuasive and interesting writer. He furnishes 
tables of costs which prove the case to the hilt for the commutor, who 
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lives in a whirl of chicken breasts, veal gelatine, genuine mint jelly, 
and flocks of turkeys. He quotes the example of a failure—not his 
own—of a fellow New Yorker, a newspaper man exiled by his doctor 
from Times Square. The slick journalist decided to raise fowls. The 
foolish fellow allowed himself to dream of Commerce. He started in 
a big way with hundreds of chickens, following carefully the instruc- 
tions of the guide book. The time came when there was an imperative 
call for Grit. The New Yorker searched the Instruction Book for in- 
formation; there was no explanation given, only the word Grit. Mr. 
Borsodi paints the tragedy with deft strokes—death of chickens, mas- 
sacre on the Russo-German scale, and departure of newspaperman for 
the grit of the city. He had failed—no Swiss goats for him, no chick- 
en’s breast and wholemeal bread. This amazing family were equal to 
anything. The education of their boys was undertaken by Mrs. 
Borsodi, as Mr. Borsodi had a violent objection to the State schools on 
educational grounds. The result was, of courst, a great success, as Mrs. 
Borsodi got more out of the boys in two hours each day than any mas- 
ter or mistress could hope to get in a full day. Her day must have 
been a full one. What with weaving, canning, cooking, preserving, 
educating, writing articles to spread the gospel of Creative living, she 
could still find time to make delicious ice cream, which was iced cream, 
as Mr. Borsodi says with the business of smacking lips. Not content 
with his pagan zest, Mr. Borsodi casts scorn on the city production of 
ice-cream, which he examined closely before denouncing it as rank 
poison. Mr. Borsodi is not only wonderfully happy with his schemes 
for sewage disposal and fat capons, he wants us all to be as lucky. 
Mr. Borsodi is an evangelist and a most interesting writer, who would 
have delighted Anatole France and found a place in La Vie Litteraire. 
He has won the reviewer to his case who will accept the dogmas of 
Swiss goats and home-made ice-cream. Just let a modest inheritance 
come his way and like one of the letters quoted in the book he is off to 
find a place near the City, but “far enough out to hear coyotes howl 
now and then’. The little book was written in 1933. How goes it at 
“Sevenacres” in 1946? We feel sure the Borsodi family and home 
are flourishing. So if any King’s Cross denizen meets Mr. Borsodi he 
is warned that horse steak, canned peas, and Redfern ice-cream will 
not be considered as fitting by one who lives on capons, turkeys, milk 
and flesh of goats (yes, the kids are sacrificed) and iced-cream. The 
gold rush emptied the cities; if Mr. Borsodi is listened to there will be 
no crush on the trams and trains at five o’clock. TOWG 
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DESPITE FOOLS’ LAUGHTER: Poems by Terence MacSwiney, 
with a foreword by his sister, and edited by B. G. MacCarthy. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. Price, 3/6. pp. 74. 


These poems, published more than twenty-four years after the 
author’s tragic death, will do more than a formal biography to reveal 
what is most important in the life of Terence MacSwiney. The value 
of external action depends largely on an obscure background of motive 
and feeling, ideal and intention; and a geste like the famous hunger- 
strike of seventy-four days, ending in death in Brixton prison, if con- 
sidered as a mere historical fact, could be interpreted as unimaginative 
stubbornness or heroic resolution, according to one’s fancy. | What 
these poems make clear is that Terence MacSwiney was a highly sensi~- 
tive man, often severely tested by turbulent emotions and painful self- 
searchings, a man of visionary and indeed mystical character, but sub- 
ject to grey moods in which his ideals were threatened with eclipse. 
He knew, more than most, “the voices singing in our ears, saying: 
That all this was folly”. There is evidence of a will that kept on its 
course with unusual determination, but the determination was only 
just enough to hold at bay the enemies within. The picture we are left 
with is that of a young man impressionable to the point of morbidity, 
but saved by self-discipline and religious faith. Nothing could be morc 
completely removed from mere mule-like inflexibility. This book, then, 
provides the clearest explanation of MacSwiney’s life and the most 
appropriate commentary on his death. 


The verses range from the personal to the semi-political, from the 
religious to the amatory. It is only fair to say that they have more 
value as implicit autobiography than as pure literature.  MacSwiney 
was certainly acquainted with the emotional experience out of which 
poetry is made, and he practised a few verse-forms assiduously, but 
with him the raw material of feeling is not transmuted into anything 
notably rich and strange as it is with the more considerable poets of 
his own country, like Yeats or Padraic Colum. Nevertheless, here and 
there he strikes out a note of real eloquence, and in the sonnets to his 
wife, where his medium is most completely under control, a genuine 


poetic energy finds issue in some pleasing sequence of sound. 
E.J.5. 
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LOVE ONE ANOTHER, by Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 185, 2.75 
dollars. 

This little book, beautifuliy printed, with very clear sections and 
headings, might very well be presented to non-Catholics who are under 
instruction. They will learn from it a great deal about the Catholic 
outlook and spirit, and can hardly fail to be attracted to the Catholic 
doctrines and the Catholic wisdom which are here so winningly pre- 
sented. 

Monsignor Sheen, writing about love, rightly begins with the 
foundation of love—God. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity shows 
us a life of love within God Himself. God created only because He 
loved, but the love of God made a moral universe—It had to, if man 
was to be left free. 

More than half the book considers the soul’s relations with God. 
Then with section eight we come to the consideration of the love of 
our neighbour, and the following sections give us many helpful 
thoughts on the attitude which Christians ,Jews, Protestants, Catholics 
and all other non-Catholics should have towards one another. Against 
love there should not be any barriers—either of religion, nation, race, 
class, or colour. 

Finally we return to the love of God as the necessary basis of love 
of our neighbour. The last section consists of various prayers. 


Monsignor Sheen knows the modern man and his surroundings. 

He proposes to him the highest spirituality, but addresses him in short, 

easy sentences, using simple, direct language and illustrations. The book 

is rich in aphorisms, but very often the writer prefers to trust to the 
inspired words of Holy Scripture to penetrate the hearts of his readers, 
and he will convey his point with a number of scriptural quotations 
often without any comment of his own. The connection between the 
section-headings and their contents is not always immediately apparent. 
B.J.B. 
* * * * 

FILMS IN INSTRUCTION: Part I, Films, Thir Use and Misuse. 
By N. H. Rosenthal. Melbourne, Robertson and Mullens, 1945. 
3/6. 

Squadron-Leader Rosenthal’s booklet will be valuable for educa- 
tors doubtful about the use of films as an integral part of ordinary 
school instruction. 
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Based on wide experience as a science teacher and as Officer in 
Charge of Visual Education in the R.A.A.F., the author’s judgement 
is refreshingly balanced: as when he insists that the value of the film 
depends most on the master using it; that it is essential to preserve the 
class-room atmosphere—the film is not entertainment; and that in 
many respects the silent film, still or moving, is better for instructional 
purposes than the sound film. 


S/L. Rosenthal recommends the use of double-frame (large 
image) films and of micro-slides. The advantages of both are obvious , 
but many schools have single-frame projectors which are not suitable 
for either. It would seem better, then, to have copies made of proved 
films that are likely to wear out through frequent use. The cost, espe- 
cially if advantage is taken of the microfilm service now provided by 
the larger libraries, is negligible. 


Further, though the author says that the film is not to replace 
laboratory work in science, the reviewer hopes that it will considerably 
reduce the amount of ‘pottering about with beakers and balances’ that 
so often passes for manipulative training. 


This eminently practical booklet is excellently produced, with illus- 
trations and graphs, and we await with interest its companion volume, 
the Teachers’ Manual. 

J.W.D. 


* * * * 


HEADS ABOVE THE STARS, by Rev. Giles Staab, O.F.M. Cap. 
pp. 170, index. Frederick Pustet Co. (Inc.), New York and 
Cincinnati, 1945. 2 doll. 

“Heads above the Stars” is a volume of thirty-four essays of a 
religious nature. Beginning with the Trinity, the author passes on to 
the Incarnation and Redemption, and their implications in this world 
of ours; and then goes back “above the stars” to a Heaven which 
“will be full of surprises”. Fr. Staab’s earth is also full of surprises, 
and that is the charm of his essays. He mentions Chesterton once, 
and, whether he owes it to Chesterton or not, he shares with him a sense 
of awe—an appreciation of the reality of things we too often take for 
granted. There is nothing scientific or even original (in the narrow 
sense) in these essays. They area series of brief word pictures—as if 
were, vivid flashes of lightning illuminating the reality of the Trinity, 
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Creation and the Incarnation, of Christ, His mother, St. Joseph and 
the family life they shared. For the rest Fr. Staab has dealt with 
most of the main truths of our Faith—the Resurrection, the life of 
Christ in His Mystical Body, the Mass; and with their reverberations 
in cultural and social spheres. He has the happy knack of bringing us 
face to face with the implications of our Faith—a process that can 
never be repeated too often—impressing upon us the objectivity of 
the Truth. Never for a moment, however, does he pause to give theo- 
logical or rational proofs, such proofs not coming within his present 
scope. 

“Heads above the Stars” is a book that should appeal to a wide audi- 
ence. It is excellent spiritual reading for those who find scientific 
and deep theological works tedious. We would also recommend it to 
priests, who have special need to beware lest the truths of our Faith 
lose for them some of their freshness. The author—a graduate of 
the Gregorian and Oxford Universities-—is well fitted for his role of 
theologian and litterateur. His essays are “only littie dreams, little 
moments of nodding over passages of the Gospel, little intimate peeks 
into the quiet of Bethlehem and Nazareth and what followed”. We 
think that they will serve their purpose, which is, he tells us, to help 
“some dreamy souls to keep their heads above the stars”. 

J. Mc.N. 
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